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AN HISTORICAL ERROR. 
” said | 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
“Two gentlemen to see you, sir, 


| Cedars. “Mr. De Coucy, and ™ 
“Show them in, show them in,” cried | 
| Mr. Hulet, impatiently, putting aside his 
"newspaper, ‘my dear De Coucy y 
| the words of welcome died on his lips, for 
| eloas behind that well-tried friend hob- 
bled Lord Dirleton. “To what am I 
'indebted for the honour of this visit?” 
pane Mr. Hulet, stiffly. He had not 
forgotten the insult that the old lord had 
put upon him in that very room, and 
his pale cheek flushed with anger at the 
j Sig sight of him. 
“To my friend and relative’s sense of 
| justice,” answered Mr. De Coucy. 
“ Yes, yes, that’s right—and to my 
| Jack,” added his lordship, in what he 
flattered himself was a lower key. 
Mr. Hulet motioned them to chairs. 
“Thank you, yes, I'll sit down ; 
the old lord. “Glad to doit, sir.—W ouldn’t 
. have done it the last time for a thousand 
‘pounds, though.—I am come here—and 
an infernally disagreeable thing it is | 
,to do—to acknowledge myself in the 
wrong, Mr. Hulet. When I told you, 
, two years ago, that you were looking to 





4 before said half so much to any man: 


yourself. I can’t say more—and never 
gad.” 


by | 
| “You have said quite enough, Lord | 








the servant, entering the study, at the | 


prnaey indeed would have been 
| pardonable; 








’ said | 


' hook my Jack, because he was a gold | continued the old lord, interpreting his 
fish, for your niece, I committed a great | look aright ; 
| impertinence both to that young lady and 


no, | and what you really did that got you 


| | Dirleton,” answered the other, courteously, | disinclination to own your ‘self in the wrong. 
| ‘if you had known my niece, such a 


— — “ are re era ge a 
- en = —— ne Steere 4 ~ 


un- 
but, being ignorant of her 
character—and I may add of mine, though 
that is of less consequence—and judging 
| her by ordinary standards, the idea was 
natural enough.” 

“T must tell her so myself, though,” 
was the unexpected reply ; —“ wouldn’t miss 
seeing her on any account, uncommon 
pretty girl.— Upstairs, isn’t she ?” 

“She i is in the drawing-room, I believe,” 


ship’s “thinkings aloud” were by no 
means less objectionable in his eyes, from 
the fact that they were evidently in- 


| 
| 
} answered Mr. Hulet, coldly, for his cj 


voluntary; 


pany.” 

** Lord Dirleton’s visit here is as much | 
on her account as on your own, my dear | 
Hulet,” urged Mr. De Coucy, gently. 

- Yes, by gad,” assented his lordship, 
“and more too.—Never should have come 
near the house but for her and Jack.—You 
have received very scurvy treatment, Mr. 
Hulet, at my nephew’s hands, though, 
indeed, he was quite unaware of the 
wrong he was committing.” 

“ He has made most ample apology and 
amends, Lord .Dirleton, and nothing more 
needs to be said upon that matter.” 
Mr. Hulet glanced uneasily from his lord- 
ship towards Mr. De Coucy. 

“Oh, De Coucy knows all about it,” 


“ Jack and I have no secrets 
from him. Knows about how the screw 
was put on you—a most infernal shame— 


| under her thumb. Foolish of you, very; 
allresulting from obstinacy of disposition— 





| Still, you suffered for it beyond all reason. | 
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VOL. XII. 


“she is, however, far from well 
to-day, and scarcely fit to receive com- |, 
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What a life you must have led! worn me 
to fiddle strings, I’m sure. You should 
have grasped your nettle. Throttled 
Judith: by gad I would. As it is, the 
sting is left in my poor nephew. Yes, sir, 
he’s a broken man, Listen to me, Mr. 
Hulet,” continued the old lord, in pleading 
tones, ‘“ for I love the lad, and can’t afford 
to lose him. The idea of the fraud to 
which he was a party—although as inno- 
cent of it as De Coucy here, or myself— 
preys on his mind incessantly: the idea of 
you and your niece having been ruined in 
order to fill his pockets, is intolerable to 
him; no reparation, no amends, can lay 
that ghost. He looks like a ghost himself, 
sir. Think of that; such a fine handsome 
fellow as he was: and all his spirits sunk 
to zero.” 

“T am very sorry to hear this, Lord 
Dirleton, for I have a genuine regard for 
your nephew. Still I do not see how his 
case is to be remedied.” 

“Well yes, there’s one way. That is 
what I am come about. Jack loves this 


niece of yours still, sir, and yet is pro- 
foundly conscious of having offended her 
—by marrying the other, you know—past 
pardon. 


Very fanciful of him you'll say, 
but so it is. Now what I have come 
about is to gain her forgiveness—that will 
be a cordial to my Jack, I know.” 

“T will guarantee that my niece will 
grant him that,” answered Mr. Hulet, 
“she loves him, even now, far too well to 
refuse it: but I cannot permit of your 
seeing her in person, Lord Dirleton, and 
conversing with her upon the subject of 
your nephew. It would only (if I read 
her feelings aright) awaken memories that 
are most painful, or perhaps even hopes 
that can have no possible fulfilment.” 

“Why no fulfilment?” inquired Mr. 
De Coucy, eagerly. 

“For a reason that Lord Dirleton has 
expressed, I understand, pretty forcibly,” 
replied Mr. Hulet, coldly. “He has passed 
his word, it seems, that his nephew shall 
never have his consent—and without it I 
am quite sure my niece will never be Mrs. 
Heyton—to marry into a Regicide’s family. 
Now one of my forefathers, I own,” here 
he pointed to his respected ancestor, above 
the chimney-piece, “had the honour to cut 
King Charles the First’s head off. ‘ What 
I did, I am not ashamed of,’ were his 
gallant words, ‘and if it were to do again 
I would do it.’ And I am proud to say 
that I inherit his sentiments.” 

“Here you must permit me to say a few 





words,” interposed Mr. De Coucy, pro- ! 


dueing from his pocket some old papers 
and pamphlets, “ because, you see, this 


being an antiquarian question, is in my || 


line, and I have given a good deal of 
attention to it. You may perhaps have 
forgotten—for the circumstance occurred 
when you were in great trouble upon more 
than one account—that I called at Cliff 
Cottage, on one occasion, for the express 
purpose of seeing you upon thissubject: but, 


as it unfortunately happened, too late to | 


accomplish the object I had in view. That 
was no less than to remove, if possible, 
the objection of my friend and relative to 
your niece’s marriage, founded as it was 
upon the part played in the national 
drama by our friend in yonder picture.” 


* He is not my friend,” murmured the old || 
? ] 


lord, sturdily: “‘the murderous villain.” 
“Nay, nay,” protested Mr. De Coucy. 
“ That is certainly not the case, as I have 
had the pleasure to prove to you. 
fact is, my dear Hulet, there has been an 
historical error, here. Your esteemed 
ancestor may have had all the will in the 
world to cut King Charles’s head off: 
would have done it, I have no doubt, 


gratuitously—only, as a matter of fact, he | 


didn’t do it.” 
“Didn’t do it? ” ejaculated Mr. Hulet, 


“that is ridiculous. Why, I have had him || 


over my chimney-piece for forty years, 
quarrelled with my brother-in-law, sepa- 
rated from my only sister, and been at 


daggers drawn with all my neighbours, || 


just because he did do it. Read that 
scroll, sir, that runs round it, ‘What I 


did I am not ashamed of, and if it were to || 


do again, I would do it.’” 

“Those words were imputed to him, my 
dear sir, it is true, but he denied on his 
trial that he ever uttered them. He never 


The | 


had the opportunity of distinguishing | 


himself in the way that you imagine. 
The operation so graphically represented 
in that picture was performed by the 
common hangman, who indeed confessed 
as much; ‘God forgive me,’ he said (it 
was after the other folks had got the 
upper hand, you know) ‘I did it; and I 
got forty half-crowns for my pains.’” 


“But this is monstrous, De Coucy; my | 
unhappy ancestor was tried for this very | 
offence, and found guilty—you will find it 


in the state trials.” 

“Yes: but you will also find that he 
was pardoned, after all, on the ground of 
insuflicient evidence; not to mention that 


he himself swore that he had no more || 
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to do with the matter than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

“Did my ancestor say that? Did he 
really show the white feather ? ” inquired 
Mr. Hulet, greatly agitated. ‘Then I 
must have been dreadfully mistaken in 
him all along.” 

“That is exactly what he said of all the 
witnesses to his identity. Now if you'll 
just give your attention to these pamphlets, 
['ll prove to you without a shadow of 
doubt, as I have already proved to Lord 

by the bye, where is Lord Dirleton ?” 

“He is here,” answered the old lord, 
coming into the room, with Evy leaning 
on his arm, “and in very excellent com- 
pany. Seeing you both so immersed in 
antiquarianism, and for my own part 
preferring youth and beauty, I thought I 
would join the young lady in the drawing- 
room. ‘My dear,’ said I, ‘I am come 
from my poor Jack, who can’t live without 
you. In point of fact he is on the high- 
road to the tomb.’ So we all are, you 
know, only I hope there are a few mile- 
stones yet to be passed on the way, before 
he gets to his journey’s end. Your niece, 
Mr. Hulet, has not the cruelty to kill a 
young fellow, though she has severely 
wounded an old one,” and his lordship 
pressed his hand upon his heart and 
bowed profoundly. 

Mr. De Coucy here stepped forward, 
and placed upon Evy’s finger a ring, 
which we have seen before, with the 
crest of her future husband engraven on 
it. “I told you, once, Miss Evy, that I 
should give you this on your marriage 
day; but since my cousin, the captain, is 
so far away, I place it here in proxy for 
him, a sign of your betrothal—and a very 
pretty engaged ring upon your pretty 
hand it looks.” 

Covered with blushes, and confusion, 
Evy looked up to thank him, then turned 
to her beloved uncle to receive from him 
the congratulations which his happy smile 
had already ensured to her, and which she 
valued more than all. But at that mo- 
ment Mr. Angelo Hulet was otherwise 
engaged: he had climbed upon a chair, 
and was gravely occupied in turning the 
picture of his no-longer-revered ancestor 
with its face to the wall. 

“T was right in principle, my dear,” 
explained he, to his astonished niece, as he 
folded her in his arms, “I'll go to the 
stake on that: but as to that fellow in the 
Frock and Vizard, there has been an 


| Historical Error.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. CONCLUSION. 

Captain Jonn Heyron did not return from 
the German Baths by those short stages, 
and in that leisurely manner, which in- 
valids generally affect. He travelled by 
express trains, a quick steamer, and where 
steam was wanting, as fast as post-horses 
could carry him. It was not, however, 
without some feeling of confusion and 
shame, that he got out at the Cedars 
instead of the Park—only imagine how 
that news flew like wildfire over Dunwich 
—and was ushered into Evy's presence. 

His uncle had written to him, indeed, 
to tell him he was forgiven; but he was 
conscious that his conduct towards her— 
the extreme rapidity with which he had 
transferred his hand, if not his heart, to 
another—was deserving of the gravest 
censure. He had absolutely no excuse to 
offer for it. Without being a student of 
human nature, instinct told him a woman 
would see none in the resentful pique 
which had turned his disappointed passion 
to another object ; and very wisely, with- 
out an attempt at justification, he threw 
himself on Kvy’s mercy—which, as_ it 
happened, was into her arms. 

Do not let us, as Mr. Angelo Hulet was 
so unfortunate as to do, intrude upon them 
at so inopportane a moment. 

“‘T gave you a quarter of an hour,” ex- 
plained he, plaintively, “ and thought all 
that sort of thing would have been over.” 

His experience of life had given but a 
narrow limit to the duration of affection in 
such cases, and probably, therefore, to its 
demonstration. But the old man had a 
hearty welcome from them both. Nor did 
it ever fail him. He has not lost his 
darling, for the second Mrs. Heyton lives 
but a few minutes’ walk from him at the 
Hall, and Dirleton Park is no longer a 
place forbidden to him. He does not consider 
himself to lie under any obligation to its 
owner when he visits it to see his niece; 
and, indeed, Lord Dirleton and himself, 
considering that they have not a character- 
istic in common, except an inflexible 
obstinacy, are really on very good terms. 
One great bond between them is the 
affection they both bear for Evy. 

“TI love your niece, sir,” confessed the 
old lord, on one occasion, “ almost as well 
as Jack—nay, almost as well as Jack loves 





her; and, by gad, how I hated the other!” 

There is no one, when he has the gout, 
who ventures to come within twenty feet 
of him, except “that ministering angel,” 
as he calls her, whose delicate fingers he 
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even trusts to put the rag dipped in soda 
on his toe, to soothe its torments. 

Mrs. Colville has long ago, in common 
with the rest of the Dunwich gossips, 
abjured all her old opinions with respect 
to the mistress of Dirleton Park, in 
whose position not the slightest “ incon- 
gruity” is now discernible. Even indirect 
connection with the House of Heyton works 
such wonders with these excellent folks, 
that Mr. Angelo Hulet is a demigod 
among them, and to revive against him 
any such foolish scandal as once found such 
ready acceptance, would be held a sort of 
blasphemy. As to that coroner’s inquest 
—down Balcombe way—it is generally 
understood, that the jury coupled with 
their verdict the expression of their 
respectful sympathy with the widower in 
his regretted bereavement. 

What, however, such people think or 
say, is now but of small account with 
either Evy or her uncle. The good opinion 
of those friends whom they retained in their 
adversity, and which alone is valuable to 
them, they still retain. To Evy’s wedding, 
which, for more than one reason, and also 
at her own particular request, took place 
very quietly at the Cedars, in addition to 
Lord Dirleton’s relatives (including, of 
course, excellent Mr. De Coucy), the 
Rector and his wife, and Dr. Burne, were 
invited Mr. and Mrs. Hodlin Barmby, and 
Mrs. General Storks. These last are 
also often guests at Dirleton Park, to 
which Evy has carte blanche from the old 
lord to ask whomsoever she pleases. 

Lucullus Mansion, under its mistress’s 
new system of management, has proved so 
excellent a speculation that she has re- 
covered out of it her husband’s fortune, 
and parted with the good-will to a Limited 
Company; he keeps his hunters (but not 
his race horses), and, much to their com- 
mon advantage, she still keeps the purse. 

Years have gone by, as the inmates of 
the nursery at the park abundantly testify, 
and yet Mrs. Storks does not look a day | 
older than when we made her acquaint- 
ance at Balcombe. Every Christmas she 
visits her old friend, and finds her a 
“companion” as gentle and unspoilt as 
she could possibly have expected her to be, 
when she offered her a salary to fill that 
situation, and “ to make the tea andarrange 
the flowers.” She stood sponsor to the 





son and heir of Dirleton (Mr. De Coucy 
and Mr. Mellish being the other sponsors), 
and is a sort of fairy godmother (with end- 
less gifts) to all the rest. 


It is said, how- 








ever, that the men are afraid of her; and 
that she will at last succumb to the im- 
portunities of Mr. Paragon, who has asked 
her in marriage about four times. 
scarcely believe this, but he was positively 
invited to the park, during the last hunt- 
ing season, while Mrs. Storks was staying 
there ; and it is certain Mrs. Heyton did 
not ask “Jack” to do so on her own 
account. 

In her beloved husband she has, she 
imagines, secured a Paragon already. And 


indeed, though something too much of a | 
centaur for the taste of some persons, he | 


is a most excellent and faithful fellow, 
and knows how to appreciate the prize 


I can | 


that has fallen to him in that Matrimonial | 
Lottery from which he once so rashly | 


snatched a blank. 





ROOKS AND PIGEONS IN LONDON. | 





Or course the Londoners have nothing 
to do with dewy meads and purling 
streams, verdant fields and leafy groves ; 
and we scarcely expect to find among 
them, even if we thought of looking for, 
such countrified bipeds as rooks and 
pigeons. Yet there are some to be met 
with in queer nooks and corners; nay, 
in places of great resort, where men of 
business most do congregate. 

The rook is a pilferer, but not altogether 
an enemy to the farmer; on the contrary, he 
is credited with admission among the very 
few who obtain the name of the farmer's 
friends. Feeding on grain as one ingredient 
in his dinner, he is certainly a marauder 
in the corn-fields and barns; but, as in- 
sects form another article in his diet, he 
tends to relieve the farmer from wire- 
worms and cockchafers. So much is this 
the case, that where the rooks are de- 
stroyed, the crops are injured rather than 
benefited. 

Rooks have a strong notion of the rights 
of property—property based on the maxim 
“ first come first served.” Many a battle 
of rooks has been fought on this basis, in 
reference to a favourite shrubbery or 
woodland. There was once a determined 
battle fought at Walham Tower, West- 
moreland, between a flock of rooks (if 
flock be the proper term) and a flock of 
herons, for the possession of trees in which 
to build their nests. A certain grove was 
occupied by the rooks, certain oak trees by 
the herons: the oaks were cut down by 
ruthless woodmen, who disregarded the 
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| lyric injunction “ to spare that tree.” 


began to settle upon the trees in the 


rooks consented to share the grove with 





walks, especially among the well-wooded 
| domains of old churches and old man- 

sions, are more or less familiar with 

rookeries, self-governed colonies, in which 

constitutional principles are doubtless 

maintained; but we have only to do 
|| here with such rooks as affect the metro- 
0lis. 

There is a large rookery near Kensington 


Gardens, among the fine old trees which for- | 
tunately still adorn that locality. Another, | 


in the equally noble trees near Holland 
House, is supposed to be several hundred 
years old; the rooks still resist the ap- 
proach of bricks and mortar as well as 
they can. But, whenever the day comes 


for covering Holland Park with buildings | 
(and such a day may, perhaps, be looming | 


in the future), the rooks will assuredly 
take their departure. Such a migration 
is known to have taken place in 1827, 
when Carlton House was pulled down, 
preparatory to the formation of the 
new opening into St. James’s Park at 
Waterloo Steps. The rooks, belonging to 
a famous rookery in the gardens of that 
mansion, took council and flew off in a 
body to Spring Gardens, where they suc- 
ceeded in finding a new home. This de- 
parture was celebrated in a song written 
by Hudson, a fertile author of comic songs 
in those days. Various changes in the 
metropolis formed the theme of the song, 


to the tune of “The good old days of | 


Adam and Eve.” Of the rookery at Carl- 
ton House one of the lines recorded that— 


Now the old rooks_have lost their places! 


Farther east, within and near the busy 
heart of the city itself, the rooks and 
rookeries are more interesting than at the 
West End, just because we should least 
expect to find them there. Observers know 
of a rookery in Gray’s Inn Garden, and 
another in Doctors’ Commons, or (so far 
as the latter is concerned) did know ; for 
we rather suspect that the locality de- 
signated Doctors’ Commons is falling into 
the hands of a body whom the rooks greatly 
dislike—bricklayers. At any rate, the 





The herons, driven out of house and home, | 


grove; this the rooks opposed, and fought | 
against them with beakandclaw. The battle | 
ended in a compromise (as battles among | 
another genus of bipeds often do); the | 


| the herons, each colonising a particular | 
part. All persons who love country | 


| colony of rooks used to be in a large old 
elm tree in the College Garden, behind the 
now-deserted Ecclesiastical Court. As late 
as twenty years ago there was a colony of 
rooks in the fine old plane-tree in Cheap- 
side, at the corner of Wood-street, one of 
the busiest spots in the city. 

When St. Dunstan’s in the east, Tower- 
street, was in its dusky old unmolested 
state, some venerable plane-trees in the 
churchyard were the favourite abode of a 
fraternity of rooks. The parish officers, 
having more compassion in their nature 
than such functionaries are generally 
| credited with, were wont occasionally to 
| supply the rooks with osier twigs and 
| other necessaries for building their nests. 
Demolitions took placerather more than half 
|a century ago; and the rooks betook them- 
selves to the Tower of London, where they 
made a lodgment in the upper part of the 
white tower. Somehow, the change of 
residence did not suit them; they were 
| restless and uncomfortable; and after the 
workmen had finished what they were 
about, the rooks migrated back to their 
old quarters, and found the plane-trees 
still habitable. History records that 
another generation of parish officers sup- 
plied them with the welcome osier twigs. 
May the earth rest lightly on those 
| parochial worthies ! 

We do not know whether London rooks 
have ever been troubled about the dis- 
cussion between Old Style and New Style ; 
but there is a story told on this subject 
which may be worth repeating. The 
26th of February, New Style, corresponds 
to the day which used to be assigned for 
| the rooks beginning to search for materials 
for their nests, viz., the twelfth day after 
| Candlemas, Old Style. The Rev. Dr. Waugh 
recorded, that on his return from his first 
year’s session at the University of Edin- 
burgh, his father’s gardener undertook to 
give him a few lessons in Natural History. 
Among other things the gardener told him 
that the “craws”’ or rooks always began 
| building twelve days after Candlemas. 
Wishing to show off his learning, young 
| Waugh asked the gardener whether the 
| “craws ” counted by the Old or the New 
| Style, the latter just then introduced 
by Act of Parliament. Turning upon 
the young student a look of contempt, 
the old gardener said, ‘“‘ Young man, 
craws care naething for Acts of Parlia- 
ment!” 

The best-known pigeons in Londen, 

| perhaps, are those of Guildhall, the very 
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heart and centre of civic life. We may 
let the imagination work as it lists in ex- 
plaining this singular location. Is it that 
the pigeons have a kindness for the lord 
mayor and the aldermen, the sheriffs and 
the common councilmen? Or do they 
like the patriotic speeches delivered in the 
venerable Hall on political occasions ; the 
benevolent speeches when munificent sub- 
scriptions are to be raised for the sufferers 
by some dire calamity ; or the complimen- 
tary speeches when emperors, kings, shahs, 
czars, sultans, princes, grand duchesses, 
military heroes, and other notabilities are 
present? Do they sniff the odour of the 
tempting viands on the evenings when 
luxurious banquets are given? Do they 
take an interest in the administration 
of justice between man and man in 
the law courts hereabout, or in the 
punishment of offenders against society in 
the police and criminal departments of 
this strange cluster of buildings? Or do 
they feel curiosity in knowing what sort 
of City men those must be who go at mid- 
day to hear Gresham Lectures on theology 
and geometry, in the lecture hall hard by? 
Or have they an affection for the van- 
drivers in the service of Messrs. Pickford 
and Messrs. Chaplin and Horne; a sym- 
pathy with the men who have so much 
to do with the carriers’ traffic in and 
through Gresham-street, and so much 
difficulty in doing it without injury to 
passengers, horses, vehicles, or merchan- 
dise ? 

Coming to actual facts, we find that the 
turrets at the top of Guildhall, and an 
open, gravelled court-yard in front of the 


building, have much to do with this | 


matter. Almost every person who visits 
the spot must have seen the pigeons 
hopping and fluttering about, cunningly 
looking out for any oats or other accept- 
able food that can be picked up. Many a 
cockney and many a country cousin have 
marvelled whence these pigeons came, 
why they have pitched their home in such 
a place, and to whom they belong. These 
queries can be at once answered; the 
birds came because they (or their an- 
cestors) chose to do so; they can take 
their departure whenever they like; and 
no person, firm, or corporation has any 
rights of property over them. Nothing 
more than a hypothetical explanation can 
be given of the founding of this colony. 
It has been supposed that some old cit, in 
the days when cits had their domestic 
homes in the upper part of their business 


premises, found his stock of pigeons 
increased largely, but left no provision for 
them after his death. The hapless pigeons 
found a quiet spot at Guildhall, and were 
allowed to settle unmolested. Guildhall 
Yard formed their playground during the 
day ; roofs, parapets, water-pipes, and 
chimneys, their roosting-places at night— 
even the pavement of the hall itself formed 
a bedstead for them in the quiet dark 
hours. Some years ago these feathered 
gentry became troublesomely numerous, 
and ‘an incredible number of savoury 
pies was the result.” But the majority 
refused to be removed or to be frightened ; 
they remained and multiplied. “Aleph,” a 
well-informed City man, who has written 
many pleasant papers on City pecu- 
liarities, had on one occasion the duty 
of keeping watch all night in a King- 
street warehouse, with Cheapside on 
the south of him and Guildhall on the 
north. At early dawn he saw symptoms 
of movement on the roofs and parapets 
opposite ; the pigeons were waking up, 
chirruping merrily. “As it became day- 
light, the pigeons began to quit King- 
street; and, being curious, I watched their 
flight into Guildhall-yard, where, joining 
a still larger portion of this bird republic, 
their proceedings took a more orderly 
form, and each new flight was marked by 
some settled purpose. Who can doubt 
that they know a language peculiar to 
themselves?” It may appear strange that 
so many birds can pick up food at such a 
spot; but there is a cab-stand in or near 
the yard, and the carriages of judges, 
aldermen, &c., are often drawn up there— 
the pigeons know how to avail themselves 
of such sources of supply. Our observant 
and kindly cit says—* Cherish your Guild- 
hall pigeons, Mr. John Bull. I once saw 
a good-natured Master Bull scattering 
handfuls of oats among the birds. When 
the feed commenced there might have been 
a dozen; but, in a few minutes, the whole 
square was in a violent state of excite- 
ment: wings fluttered, beaks pecked at 
intrusive heads, and the grain disappeared 
in no time. Should Mr. Bull scatter his 
sovereigns in a similar manner, the 
struggle would be just as wild among 
more intellectual bipeds.” 

Pigeons are not unknown at the Tower 
of London. They can be espied on the 
topmost pinnacles which crown the 
|summits of the venerable white tower. 
| When Sir John Soane’s new Bank of 
England was finished, pigeons began 
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gradually to form their nests on the top of 
the columns. A similar colonisation was 
made when the new Royal Exchange was 
completed, among the foliage of the 
capitals and the sculptures of the pedi- 
ment. The open space in front of these two 
structures is somewhat too crowded and 
noisy to form an acceptable playground 
for the birds; but many a nest can be 
found up aloft. 

The British Museum is a favourite home 
for pigeons—not only those which are 
stuffed and encased in the Natural History 
galleries, but also those alive and busy in 
the quadrangular court-yard. None of the 
learned pundits who preside over that in- 
stitution can tell when, how, why, or 
whence the birds came there; they do not 
know pigeon language, and cannot make 
the proper enquiries. No one can say how 
many pigeons’ nests there are among the 
classical sculptures at the,top of Sir Robert 
| Smirke’s Greek facade; but the evidence 
| of a very large number is clear enough. 
Let a visitor throw down a handful or so of 
cornon the gravel quadrangle, and—presto ! 
| —down come the birds in a feathery cloud. 
They do not all display narrow-minded 
| selfishness ; Mr. Pigeon will often take up 
dinners to Mrs. P. and the young people 
in their lodgment among the sculptures, 
and thus show himself a true paterfamilias. 
The pediment, entablature, cornice, and 
other architectural portions of the front 
| are well inhabited during the night by the 
| feathered sleepers. When morn comes 
there is a general turning out of bed in 
| search of breakfast. The pigeons know a 
| certain cabstand in the neighbourhood ; 
they also know a mews or two with stable 
| and other appurtenances ; they know that 
| visitors to the Museum sometimes bring 
crumbs of biscuit and bun into the entrance 
| court-yard ; and so, between one thing and 
another, they contrive to pick up a living. 
We may well wonder how they do it; but 
there are many other things im bird life 
which equally illustrate our ignorance. 

Palace Yard is another pigeon colony. 
The Gothic pinnacles and buttresses east 
and south of the open space present many 
a vantage ground for pigeons, who, during 
the day-time, and especially during the 
Parliamentary session, find plenty of cabs 
| and horses, nose-bags and forage, in the 
open quadrangle. William Rufus and Sir 
Charles’ Barry are about equally known to 
them as builders of structures having a 
7, wealth of nooks and corners high up 
aloft. 





WHAT WE SAW AND DID AT 
BERIGONIUM. 

WE wanted an excuse for an excursion 
or a tramp. 

“Let us walk through the kingdom of 
Selma,” said my friend, Dr. Whackenfeldt, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Gaelic at the 
University of Pumpernickel ; “or if not 
through the whole land, let us at least 
visit the very ancient, the preternaturally 
ancient city of Berigonium. It is but 
seven miles distant, and the scenery all 
the way is magnificent.” 

These words were addressed to me and 
my friend McTavish, as we sat at the 
window of my apartment at Oban, over- 
looking its lovely bay, the green hills of 
Kerrera, and, in the further distance, the 
sublime mountains of Mull. It was spoken 
on the day after our visit to the Serpent of 
Lochnell* ; and all being in the humour for 
® new excursion, and the weather being 
fine, we agreed at once to the proposal. 
McTavish was for making a pic-nic of it 
as before, but as this arrangement would 
have involved either a carriage or some- 
body to carry our provender, the idea 
was abandoned ; and he contented himself 
with filling a capacious pocket-flask with 
some of the choicest whisky that Oban 
could afford. 

“There is no need of your flask, 
McTavish,” said I; “I have travelled as 
far on the road as Connell Ferry (Ossian’s 
Falls of Lora, you know) at least twenty 
times, and could always get what refresh- 
ment I wanted at the inn.” 

“We've aye been provided for; and sae 
will we yet,” sung McTavish. “ Besides,” 
he added, “I lke to make assurance 
doubly sure. My whisky is good whisky, 
the landlord’s may be bad whisky; and 
so, as the old proverb says, ‘I'll mak’ 
siccer.’” 

“Very right,” said Whackenfeldt. 
“Caution, and over much of it, is the 
characteristic of you Scotsmen; and 
whisky, I must say, drunk upon the road, 
mingled with water from the burn that 
runs down the hill-side, is more refresh- 
ing than whisky drunk in a tavern, 
mingled with water from a pump.” 

“T have a book,” said I, “ that may be 
more useful than McTavish’s whisky. 
Whisky we can get anywhere, but my 
book’s a rarity. Have you ever seen 
it?” and I handed the professor a little 
black-letter volume, which I had recently 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rowunp, No. 258, p. 534. 
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secured at a book-stall for a ridiculously 
small sum. His eyes sparkled with delight 
as he read the title-page: ‘‘The Abridgment 
or Summarie of the Scots Chronicles, 
with a short description of their originall, 
from the coming of Gathelus, their first 
progenitor, out of Egypt into Greece, and 
their coming into Portingall and Spaine, 
and of their Kings and Governors in 
Spaine, Ireland, and Albion, now called 
Scotland ; with a true chronologie of all 
their Kings; their reignes, deaths, and 
burials, from Fergusius, the first King of 
Scotland (before Christ 330 years), until 
his royall Majestie, now happily raigning 
over all Greate Brittaine and Ireland, and 
all the isles to them appertaining; by 
John Monipennie; printed at Brittaines 
Burse, by John Budge, 1612.” 

“In the reign of James the First and 
in the days of Shakespeare,” said Whack- 
enfeldt, with all the gusto of an epicure ; 
“and makes, I observe, frequent mention of 
Berigonium : the very place to which we 
are bound. This is lucky;” and he put 
the volume in his pocket. 

Within half-an-hour we were on the 
road leading from Oban to Dunstaffnage, | 
one of the loveliest walks within the 
compass of the British Isles; a walk in 
which hill and glen, sea and mountain, 
are beautifully intermingled, and which at 
every hundred yards opens out a fresh 
landscape to the gaze of all who can 
appreciate natural beauty—an ever-vary- 
ing, ever-new panorama of rock and 
water, light and shade, softness and 
grandeur. Leaving, on the left, the old 
castle of Dunolly, the ruined tower of the 
MacDougalls of Lorne, and once the strong- 
hold or Donjon-keep of the Lords of the Isles, 
and ascending a hill on the right, about six | 
or seven hundred feet in height, we saw the 
ancient kingdom of Selma, spread out like 
a map all around us. In front stretched 
Mull, Morven, and the dark, purple hills 
of Ardgower, with the Sound of Mull, the 





Isle of Lismore, and the Linne Loch, all 

glittering in the morning sunshine. Behind | 
stood, in all its majesty, the mountain | 
monarch of the clime, the triple-peaked | 
Ben Cruachan, once the object of Druidical | 
worship and astronomic reverence. Behind, | 
glittered in the sunshine the waters of | 
the Sound of Kerrera; and away beyond, | 
in the dim hazy distance, Scarba, and | 
Luing, and Jura with her double hill | 
on the faint edge of the horizon. To the | 
north, and almost under our feet, were 

the grey-green ruins of Dunstaffnage. 


“T am sorry,” said Whackenfeldt, “that 
some over-zealous, over-particular, and 
over-correct antiquary, grubbing and 
fumbling among the ruins of the past 
with deft fingers and microscopic eye, has 
discovered that the famous Stone of 
Destiny —the Liath-fail of the Celtic 
nations, that forms part of the Coronation 
Chair in Westminster Abbey—was never 
really deposited in Dunstaffnage; and that 
the whole story is a myth.” 

“Myth or no myth,” said I, “no anti- 
quary, however learned, laborious, or 
authoritative, can ever destroy an old 
legend that has once taken possession of 
the fancy of the people. Macbeth, as we 
have every reason to believe on fair 
historical evidence, slew Duncan in fair 
fight on the battle-field. But who believes 
it? Has not Shakspere affirmed that the 
king was murdered in his bed? Shakspere 
is stronger than the fact, and history is his 
shadow.” 

** Bravo,” ejaculated McTavish. “ Scot- 
land will never give up the Stone of Destiny. 
Whether it were Jacob’s pillar, or whether 
it ever were embedded in the wall of 
Dunstaffnage, it is in Westminster Abbey 
now, and was feloniously carried away 
from Scotland. And the legend says—and 
a very old legend it is—that wherever that 


| stone is found Scotchmen should rule ; and 


we Scotchmen do rule, sir. The Queen is 
Scotch, inasmuch as she is a descendant of 
the Stuarts, Scotchmen to the backbone 
every one of them. Yes, sir; we are a great 
nation, sir. Scotland for ever! I'll drink 
good health to her in a dram!” 

We were still on the hill-top, and I 
pointed out to my companions, away across 
the ferry over Lock Etive, and the falls of 
Lora, a steep bare rock called “Dun 
Bhaille an Righ,” the fort of the king’s 
town, pronounced dunvalanree; and 
beyond it, a few hundred yards to the 
west, the green promontory or hill, called 
“ Berigonium” by the Romans; and by the 
Gaelic speaking people of this day, ‘ Dun- 
macsniachan,”’ or the Hill of the Son of 
Usniachan, some Celtic hero of a very 
remote. antiquity. 

*“ Let us walk on,” said the Professor. 
“T don’t want to hear anything about 
Berigonium till I stand within its boun- 
daries, with the little black-letter volume 
open before me. If we linger on the hills 
and on every beautiful spot we arrive at, we 
shall not reach Berigonium till night-fall. 
March ;” and the Professor flourished his 
walking-stick, and led the way down hill 
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with as much agility as one of Ossian’s 
roes that skipped on the sides of Ben 
Cruachan or Ben Lora. 

We did not turn aside to visit the ruins 
of Dunstaffnage; but I asked the Pro- 
fessor, whose knowledge of Sanscrit and 
Gaelic I rightly supposed to be intimate 
enough to justify him in holding the chair 
of those languages at the renowned Uni- 
versity of Pumpernickel, if he could explain 
what Dunstaffnage meant. 

“Easily!” he replied. 
position of the castle. 


“Look at the 
It stands upon 


what was once an island, and what would | 


be an island again if there were an un- 
usually high tide; and immediately in 
front of it there is another island. The 
name was originally Dun s’da innis, pro- 
nounced Dun-sta-innish, corrupted into 
Dunstaffnage, and signifies neither more 
nor less than the fort or hill of the two 
islands.” 

“Very plausible,” I said. 

“ Plausible,” he replied, somewhat in- 
dignantly ; “it is more than plausible, sir, 
—it is correct.” 

“JT beg your worship’s pardon, and 
accept the etymology; but can you, in like 
manner, tell me the meaning of Staffa ? 
Is it not said to be a Norwegian word ?” 

“Only by nincompoops,” replied the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘The word is a corruption of the 
two Gaelic words stua uamh, or stua 
uva, perverted into staffa; and may sig- 
nify either the cave of billows, or the cave 
of pillars, either of which would he highly 
appropriate and correctly descriptive of 
that most remarkable cavern.” 

By this time we were close to Connell 
Ferry, and heard the Falls of Lora chant- 
ing their solemn hymn in the wilderness. 
The tide that rues rapidly from Loch 
Linuhe to Loch Etive runs as rapidly out ; 
and, when it has been half-an-hour or more 
on the ebb, rushes over a ledge of rock at 
Connell with all the vehemence of a torrent. 
On a calm day the sound of the fall is 
heard upon the water a distance of five 
miles, or as far as the old Castle of 
Dunolly. We were exactly at the right 
time to see Lora in all its beauty, and to 
hear the murmurous, monotonous melody 
which the waters made as they flowed 
from their basin of mountains, far inland, 
back again, rejoicing to the outer and all- 
receptive sea. We had our lunch at the 
door of the inn, while waiting the leisure 
of the ferrymen to row us across the 
raging waters, and partook of the land- 


lord’s whisky rather than that of McTavish, | 


as in duty hound to the host. on whom we 
depended for our edibles. ‘'he ferry-boat 
was carried down by the irresistible cur- 
rent a full half-mile beyond the point at 
which we desired to land, and at which 
we could easily have landed at full tide; 
but, once diagonally across, we got into 
smooth water, and rowed back again to 
our destination heedless of the torrent 
that left the side of the stream untroubled 
by its commotion. 

Between Dun Bhaile an Righ and Beri- 
gonium is the little clachan, or hamlet, and 
post-office of Ledaig; and to the house of 
the post-master, to whom I was known, 
we made our way, with the hope that he 
would consent to act as our guide to the 
old Pictish fortress, or to all that remained 
of it. The hope was not disappointed : 
and the postmaster, a poet, an antiquary, 
a good Gaelic scholar, and a Campbeil— 
three people out of four are Campbells in 
Lorne—accompanied us to the site of a 
city that antiquaries claim to have been a 
city more than three hundred years an- 
terior to the Christian era. We find 
Berigonium to be one of those curious 
and, as yet, mysterious places of defence, 
so numerous in Scotland, known as 
vitrified forts. Berigonium is an isolated 
rock, covered with grass, moss, and other 
verdure, but to no considerable depth, 
and stands about one hundred and fifty 
feet above the sea-level. It is divided 
into two parts (one of which fronts Loch 
Etive) by a depression in the centre, the 
part towards the loch being the higher of 
the two. Its total superficies is no more 
than two acres, if so much; so that it was 
more of a fort and royal residence than a 
city. 

“This,” said Mr. Campbell, as we 
made our way up the incline leading to 
the lowest part of the rock in the centre, 
| “is called by the people in this neigh- 
bourhood, and has been so called for 
ages beyond the memory of man, ‘ The 
Queen’s Road.’ There are also a ‘ Meal 
| Street’ and a ‘ Market Street’ on the 
| Dun; but when these names were given 
no one can tell.” 

** Look!” said McTavish, as we reached 
| the highest point abutting on the sandy 
| shores of Loch Etive, the waves of which 
| must at one time have washed against the 
| base of the rock, “‘ what a splendid posi- 
| tion the Pictish kings chose for their chief 
|seat. It is evident that at one time the 
| place was inaccessible by land, except on 

one side, if ever on one side; for, if you 
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observe, the land appears to have once 
formed the bed of a lake, or rather of an 
extension of Loch Etive, that stretched 
away till it formed a junction with Loch 
Nelland Loch Feochan.” 

“Very likely,” said the postmaster, 
* and if you had time, say a week, to explore 
the neighbourhood, you would find the 
remains of a remarkable lake-dwelling, now 
all dry land or swamp, and other proofs of 
the probability of your conjecture. You 
can see the trees on the lake-dwelling 
from this point;” and he stretched his 
hand towards them. 

** An almost inaccessible rock against an 
enemy, this place must have been a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred years ago,” said 
the Professor. “I wonder out of what 
Celtic words the Romans manufactured 
the name of Berigonium. Beur, or Beure, 
is a promontory which the Romans 
would pervert into Ber; and this is un- 
mistakably a promontory. But what is 
Gonium. Was there a great Celtic hero 


of antiquity named Conon? ”’ he continued, 
turning to the postmaster. 

“There was,” said Mr. Campbell ; “but 
I scarcely think Gonium is derived from 
Conon, but rather from the Gaelic gaine- 


amhan, pronounced ganavan, the sands. 
You see the sands beneath you, in the 
circular bay off Ardnamucknish.” 

“Your derivation is more likely than 
mine,” rejoined the Professor. “I give 
up the Conon theory and accept the 
ganavan, not only because the Gael always 
named their places from some natural pecu- 
liarity, but because ganavan would easily 
shift itself into gonium in the accentuation 
of the Romans. So, Beregonium shall 
mean for evermore, in my estimation, the 
promontory on the sands. And what a 
view as we look seaward! And what a 
strong place for a king’s court, when 
there were prowling Norwegian and Danish 
thieves and pirates all round the coast, 
seeking to devour and plunder and take 
possession! But let us examine the 
vitrified portions of the fort. This is no 
ordinary place, or I know nothing either 
of the Druids, of Gaelic, or of history.” 

The examination of the vitrified wall 
that encircled the whole upper surface of 
the fort, delighted the Professor and each 
of us exceedingly. We learned that within 
living memory the wall was four feet high, 
or thereabouts, but had been removed piece- 
meal by the farmers of the neighbourhood. 
The wall was now overgrown with grass 
and mosses, but was plainly discernible 





on the least exposure or disturbance | 
of the vegetation by our walking-sticks. 
Dr. Angus Smith, who has prepared two | 
papers on the subject, which he read before | 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, | 
analysed some portions of the vitrified rock, 
which is of mucii less specific gravity than | 
ordinary stone. “It seemed to him,” he 
said, ‘that no matter what the rock was, 
enough of the surface would be melted by 
the wood ashes to cause cohesion ; and that 
where much of the ash happened to fall, a 
considerable amount of the silica would 
melt.” He added that he was not wholly 
pleased with the analyses made in his 
laboratory, although some weeks were 
spent on them. He found, however, in 
the superficial and fixed part, 15°55 per | 
cent. of oxide of iron, 5°45 per cent. of 
lime, 2°85 per cent. of magnesia, 2°03 per 
cent. of potash, and 22 of soda—altogether, 
28 per cent. of base. 

“But why did the ancient Gael build | 
up these circular fires on the hill-tops?” | 
inquired McTavish. ‘“ The Druids were | 
worshippers of the sun, and of his emblem, 
the fire. Did they light their fires in con- 
formity with religious rites? Were they 
the famous Beltan fires known all over 
Celtic Europe ?” 

“ Orwere theylightedas beacons?” Isug- | 
gested: ‘ beacons to answer beacons, from | 
hill-top to hill-top—telegraphic signals, as | 
it were, to alarm all Scotland, from 
mountain to mountain, at the approach of 
the ruthless and relentless Danish and 
Norwegian and other Scandinavian in- | 
vaders and pirates, who appear never to | 
have long left the lovely land in peace ? ” 

“Or did the Druids exhume or burn 
the bodies of the dead, as the Greeks and 
Romans did? And were not the vitri- 
fied forts, so common over all Druidical || 
Scotland, the holy places where the bodies 
of the great and illustrious were re-con- | 
signed to the fire in which they considered | 
all life to originate?” inquired the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Lend me my Monipenny,” said I. 

And the Professor drew my black-letter | 
chronicle from his pocket and handed it 
to me. ‘“Berigonium,” I went on io | 
remark, “was not only a city and a fort, | 
but a sanctified and consecrated burial- | 
place, and, I think, the most ancient in | 
Scotland. Possibly, as the Professor sug- 
gests, the incremation of the remains of 
Arch-Druids, of bards, of philosophers, 
and of heroes was here performed. Listen, 
while I read: ‘ Josina (King of the Picts, 
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under whose reign occurs the first mention 
of Berigonium) succeeded his 
Thereus (as ninth king) in the year, before 
Christ, 161. In his time were brought to 
his presence in Berigone, two venerable 
| philosophers, pleasant of visage, almost 
naked, being priests of Spaine, passing from 
Portingall to Athens, and, by unmerciful 
tempest, ship-broken at Ros. After re- 
| freshing and good entertainment, the king 
desired and demanded of them what they 
understood by their science of the nature 
| of the ground of Scotland. After goode 
and deliberate advisement, they said there 
were more riches and profit to be gotten 
within the verges of the earth of Scotland 
than above ground; for it was given more 
to the winning of minesand metals than any 
production of corne. They knew this by 
the influence of the heavens !’” 

“Very curious!” said Whackenfeldt, 
taking a pinch of snuff. ‘“ They pre- 
dicted and foresaw Glasgow and Falkirk, 
and the iron trade of Scotland. And 
your book was printed in 1612—before 
the mineral wealth of Scotland in coal 
and iron was suspected? But let me 
not go too fast; old Stowe, the annalist, 
a contemporary of John Monipennie, in 


the reign of James I., notices it as sin- 
gular that the Scotch dig a black stone 
out of the earth and burn it as fuel.” 


“Aye, aye,” said McTavish; “and 
that proves that the Scotch knew the 
uses of coal before the English. We are 
a grand people, sir; and I'll take a dram 
on the strength of it.” 

I went on reading: “ King Josina, 
being a virtuous prince, died in peace, 
and was buried in Berigone.” The next 
king, Finnanus, “died in Camelon, in 
the thirtieth year of his reign, and was 
brought to Berigone and there buried 
among the sepultures of his progenitors.” 
The same authority states that King Fer- 
gusius built the Castle of Berigone, in the 
three hundred and thirtieth year before 
Christ. The first of these early kings, 
whose burial-place is mentioned as other 
than Berigonium, was “ Evanus the First, 
before Christ ninety-eight years, who died 
in peace, according to Monipennie, in the 
nineteenth year of his age, and was buried 
in Dunstaffnage.” 

“Ah!” said Professor Whackenfeldt, 
“Berigonium, being of very limited space, 
as we can see, was getting too full of the | 
bones of kings and heroes, bards and phi- | | 


| found it just over the 
brother | 


water, two miles 
across, at Dunstaffnage. You can see, 
amid the trees, the old grey walls, which, 
from this time, became the royal seat and 
the holy place of Scotland, vice Berigo- 
nium, deposed’ as no longer sufficient for 
the religious and regal needs of the time. 
It was manifestly after this period, when 
Selma or Berigonium had gone into decay, 
and Dunstaffnage had taken its place as 
the seat of royalty, that the ancient Gaelic 
poem (not asserted to be Ossian’s) was 
written— 

In Selma, in Taura, in Temora, 

There is no spell, nor song, nor harp; 

They are all become green mounds, 

And their stones half sunk in the grass. 

Thou Selma, town of my delight! 

Is this heap thy old ruins? 

Where the thistle and rank grass 

Mourn under the cloak of night ? 


“T see,” continued I, turning over the 
leaves of old Monipennie, “ that after the 
| downfall of Selma or Berigonium, the next 
twenty-five kings of the Caledonians or 
Picts—from the year 79 before Christ 
until the year of Christ 404—were all 
buried at Dunstaffnage, and that Beri- 
gonium knew their bones or their ashes 
no more. After this date Dunstaffnage 
itself became overcrowded, and St. 
Columba having introduced Christianity 
into the west, the holy place was shifted to 
Icolmkill, or Iona. The first of the kings 
who is mentioned as having been buried 
in Icolmkill (for Iona, the name by which 
it is now most commonly designated, does 
not appear to have been known in those 
early times) was Fergus the Second—king, 
not simply of the Picts, but of all Scotland 
—described as ‘a wise, valiant, good and 
godly king, confederated with the Picts, 
who was several times victorious against 
the Romans.’ From a.p. 404 until a.p. 
1040—a period of six hundred and thirty- 
six years—the cathedral of Iona, or ‘ Re lig 
Orain,’ received all the illustrious dead of 
Scotland; after this time the place of 
sepulture was transferred to Dunfermline, 
and, at a long subsequent period, to 
Holyrood.” 

“Very good,” said Professor Whacken- 
feldt; “but we are wandering from the 
subject of the incremation of the dead in 
the time of the Druids, and how it came 
to pass that so many forts, on hills, 
throughout Scotland, became vitrified by 
fire.” 

“ We are not wandering much, I think,” 
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losophers ; and so the Druids had to seek | j said I. “On the introduction of Christi- 
new ground. They had not far to go, and | | anity, incremation, if it were a Druidical | 
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practice, as I think it was, ceased ; and 
whatever may have been the case at 
Dunstaffnage, about which there is no 
proof of vitrification or incremation, it is 
clear that the multitudinous company of 
the mighty and celebrated dead, who 
found their last earthly resting-place at 
Iona, received Christian burial, and were 
not burned. In fact, the burning of the 
dead was discontinued when Druidism 
disappeared from Scotland, shortly after 
the advent and establishment of St. 
Columba and St. Patrick.” 

“T agree in the probability of that,” 
said Whackenfeldt, “but am not con- 
vinced that the vitrified forts were really 
places where the dead were burned, or 
were vitrified by the frequent enkindle- 
ment of beacon-fires upon the rocks, to 
give warning of danger from the foreign 
enemy.” 

“Or, as fire altars, for the worship of 
the sun?”’ inquired the postmaster. 





“Or, as you say, fire-altars for the 


worship of the sun. But we'll not argue | 
|in the long winter evenings. Here he 


the point any longer, for we none of us 
know anything about it; at all events, I 
speak for myself, and proclaim myself to 


be an ignoramus. But is not this the | 


centre of the kingdom of Selma? Is not 

this the very place where Ossian—if Ossian | 
ever lived, or ever sung, as Dr. Johnson 

phrases it—Ossian, the great Celtic bard, 

must have poured forth his music and his | 
poetry upon the willing ears of his admir- | 
ing countrymen.” 

‘**Yes,” said the postmaster; “this was 
the home of Fingal and Ossian. This is | 
the land of Selma. Ossian’s hill, so called, | 
is in the neighbourhood; you can just see 
it from the place where we stand. And | 
Ossian’s cairn, where the bard is supposed 
to be buried—and I must add, the tradition 
is that burnt bones were found in his stone | 
coffin when exhumed some hundreds of | 
years ago—lies almost within an hour’s 
walk. But I make no assertion on this | 
point. All the country abounds with recol- 
lections of Fingal and Ossian ; the land is 
theirs. There are scores of caves in which | 
Ossian is said to have lived, and scores of 
cairns under which he is said to be buried. | 
If you want to learn more than I can tell 
you on the subject, read the suppl¢ment 


to the third volume of Ossian’s poems, pub- | 


lished by the Highland Society of London 
in the year 1807, where the Druidical 
remains that are scattered all over the 
country are faithfully described. But come 


to my cave, and I will show you some little 


relics which I have myself discovered, and 
give you, besides, if you will accept it, a 
‘deoch an dorus.’”’ 

“An ane afore,” said McTavish. 

“An twa afore, if you like,” said the 
postmaster, with the hospitality for which 
all Highlanders are famous, but which 
does not seem to be the distinguishing 
feature of modern civilisation, unless 
accompanied and overladen with an osten- 
tation, and a display of wealth, and a vaunt 
of the “richer than thou,” which renders 
hospitality a sham and a nuisance. 

“An ane afore? What's that?” in- 
quired Whackenfeldt ; for he understood 
Gaelic better than he did Lowland Scotch. 

** Ane afore,” said McTavish; ‘that 
means, one to precede the Deoch an dorus, 
or drink at the door on taking leave.” 

And as he spoke we entered the post- 
master’s cave, a very cozy place in the 
rock, where art had taken advantage of 
nature and supplemented it, and where he 
taught the children of ‘the clachan the 
rudiments of knowledge, and read to them 


showed us a stone quern, or hand-mill, 
very rude and primitive ; and upon which 
the Professor, taking it in his hand, looked 
with all the reverence of a true antiquary, 
when he gazes upon an undoubted trea- 
sure of past times. ‘“ Perhaps,” he medi- 
tated, speaking more to himself than to 
us, but audibly aloud, ‘‘ Fingal’s wife ground 
corn for her husband in this very im- 
plement.” 

“Or Mrs. Ossian,” said McTavish. 

“Or Mrs. Ossian,” rejoined Whacken- 
feldt, “though you put it somewhat 
irreverently ; or Malvina? or other bean- 
tiful Gaelic maiden, who waited on the 


| heroes of an age that long ago ceased to 


be historical.” 

“There is a little chapel and _ burial- 
ground close by,” said the postmaster, 
“said to have been one of the first 
Christian edifices erected in Scotland, 
which is dedicated to St. Columba, who, 
and whose disciples, in short time after 
their arrival, made an end of Druidism.” 

*T don’t want to hear of the downfall 
of Druidism,” said the Professor, some- 
what snappishly. I thought his drams— 
we had not yet come to the “deoch an 
dorus”—were working adversely to his 
ordinary good temper and good humour. 
“JT would prefer to know more about it 
than is generally known or surmised. It 
is, 1 am sure, the most ancient religion in 
the world, and is not yet extinct ; and will 
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not be, so long as there are any Parsees | 


remaining.” 

“Come, come!” said McTavish, 
can’t go into that to-day or to-night. We, 
must get across the ferry before dark. | 
Mr. Campbell, we’ll take the ‘ deoch an | 
dorus,’ and a thousand thanks to you.” 

We had the deoch an dorus; 
thanked our guide and host, 
thousand times, but certainly more than 
once, and very cordially ; 


“we 


we | 
not a/| 


got safely over | 


the ferry, and reached Oban in excellent | 


time for a late dinner, or an early supper, 
over which, and the et cetera, usual if not 
peremptory in Scotland, the Professor 
began, and helped to carry on, discussions 
about Selma, Berigonium, the Caledonians, 
the Picts, the Druids, incremation, and the 
sun worshippers, which might have lasted 
until next morning if kindly sleep had 
not come to his rescue, and a huge snore 
from McTavish warned us all that it was 
time to depart. 





AN APRIL SERMON. 
Farr Nelly is a butterfly 
Who loves the brightest flow’rs, 
But she will pout and fret and sigh 
E’en during passing show’rs ; 
When sunbeams gild each golden curl 
She’ll carol light and gay, 
But, oh! I fear she’s not the girl 
For any rainy day ! 
There’s dimpled Dora, sweetest pot, 
And fairest of the fair ; 
She’ll trifle with a coronet 
Or jilt a millionaire : 
A blue-eyed, bonny, cool coquette, 
Brave hearts she will betray ; 
Their owners she will quite forget, 
On any rainy day! 


Sweet Geraldine on summer days, 
Is just the girl for me; 

Her smiles are then be yond all praise, 
Her heart is full of glee : 

But had she not her Arab steed, 

Her Ladies’ Mile in May, 

I fear she would look glum indeed 
On any rainy day! 

I fancy Alice might be true, 
She’s such a little dear, 

lé I had an estate or two, 
And thousands ten a year! 

A Dresden china little dear, 
But not the sort of clay 

To form the idol I’d revere 
On any rainy day. 

Majestic Maud would fix her throne 
In lordly hall or park ; 

She could not love—for love alone, 
A Foreign Oftice clerk ; 

A little house in Camden Town, 
Her lover’s little pay, 

I fear would make my lady frown 
On any rainy day! 

Proud Ethel is the sort of queen 
At Opera to reign, 

To show her brilliants flashing sheen 
And rich brocaded train : 








She ne’er could wear a muslin dress 
Nor “‘ cab it’ to the play; 

She’s not the girl, I must confess, 
For any rainy day. 

I know a pet of eighteen years, 
Who, true in joy and pain, 

Will sweetly smile through falling tears, 
Like April sun throu; gh rain : 

Whose bright brown eyes most brightly shine, 
When skies are coldest gray. 

I’d like to call that beauty mine 
On any rainy day! 


I would that she were close to me, 
I'd: -ead her eyes, and then 
P’r’aps to this simple homily 
She’d sigh a sweet ‘‘ Amen: 
How sunny life’s sad monotone, 
Illumined by this ray! 
With such a darling for my own 
On any rainy day! 
LEGENDS AND TR: ADITIONS OF 
{NGLISH COUNTIES. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. THE BLUE BOAR _ INN, 

LEICESTER. OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

AT THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH FIELD. 

LEICESTERSHIRE tradition-hunters mass 
their central forces in solid squares at 
Bosworth. The march to the fight, the 
amps of the Crookback (who, by-the-bye, 
was not so very crooked), the inn where 
he slept (or rather tried to sleep) at Lei- 
cester, the conflict itself and its 
still live strongly in Leicestershire minds ; 
and records of the hot summer’s day that 
lost a crown to Richard and gave a crown 

Henry, are to be picked up every 
village round brave old Leicester. 

On August Ist, 1483, the Earl of Rich- 
mond, by the advice of traitors in 
Richard’s court, finding the English 
coast well guarded, landed at Milford 
Haven, with a small foree of English 
exiles and foreign mercenaries, and soon 
found himself at the head of five thou- 
sand men. It must be remembered that 
as son of Catherine, the widow of Henry 
the Fifth and Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
knight, Henry, as a descendant of John 
of Gaunt, had an indirect claim to the 
throne, now that the direct line of the 
House of York had been broken by the 
murder of the two princes. Richmond 
marched through Wales by Haverford- 
west, Cardigan, and Welsh Pool, to 
Shrewsbury, and thence by Stafford to 
Lichfield, where he encamped, recruiting 
for a day or two, and then proceeded to 
Tamworth. On the 19th the Earl had an 
interview with his father-in-law, Lord 
Stanley, and Stanley’s brother-in-law, 
to arrange their plans, and in the evening 
was joined by many knights, who had 
deserted from Richard. On the twentieth 
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Richmond encamped at Atherston, and on | 
the twenty-first came in sight of his 
enemy’s army. 

In the meantime, Richard, though 
despising his rival and his small army of 
Frenchmen and exiles, had risen in all his 
vigour to collect troops and arms. He 
was at Nottingham, at the time, on his way 
from a great northern tour, for he was 
strong in Yorkshire, and was about to 
hold a second coronation with great pomp 
in York Cathedral, to show himself king 
indeed. He sent his trusty squire and 
usher of his chamber, Nicholas Spicer, to 
procure at once two thousand Welsh bills, 
and to press blacksmiths in any place he 
required. Four hundred stout and well 
armed men were sent from York, headed 
by John Harkness, gentleman of the 
mace, and he collected everywhere cross- 
bowmen, arquebusers, archers, billmen, 
and men-at-arms. Richard was eager for | 
the fray. Clothed in complete steel, like | 
that strange creature the metal man of | 
Spencer, Richard entered Leicester at the | 
head of his army, after sunset, on the | 
16th of August. He rode in pomp (for he | 
was somewhat of a dandy, though he was 
a little worn man, with one arm withered | 
and one shoulder higher than the other), 
mounted on a huge richly caparisoned | 
white war horse, and he slept that night at | 
the White Boar in Norfolk-street, opposite | 
the free school, as Hutton describes it. The 
bed-chamber was very large; the timber | 
that supported it being, as old Leicester 
chroniclers tell us, painted with vermilion | 
in a rude vine-tendril pattern. Steps led 
to the room, and opposite it, at the begin- | 
ning of the present century, was a low 
door with finely carved panels. 

Richard brought with him (being no | 
doubt a bad sleeper, and, as we are told by | 
both Hall and Sir Thomas More, troubled | 
with ghastly dreams), his own bed, a huge | 
gilded tent-like structure, with carved 
panelled back, two carved posts, a flat 
corniced roof, and a boarded bottom. | 
It was left at the White Boar, 





| 
| 


tradition | 
says, when Richard marched on to Bos- | 
worth, expecting to return that night | 
victorious, and it remained there as a town 

show for two hundred years. There is a 
curious story about it, still extant in Lei- 
cestershire, and undoubtedly reliable. In | 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the landlord 
of the inn (after Bosworth re-christened 
the Blue Boar), fitted up Richard’s bed | 
for real use, and one day his wife 
making it hastily shook the old rickety | 





structure, upon which an old gold coin 
rolled out on the floor. The woman 
upon this narrowly examined the old 
bed, opened up the wooden bottom with 
a chisel, and found, to her surprise and 
delight, three hundred gold coins of the 
date of Richard the Third and earlier. 
This was probably part of the king’s per- 
sonal treasure hidden there till his return, 
or forgotten in the hurry of starting Sor 
Bosworth. The landlord, Clark, prudently 
concealed his good fortune, but rapidly 
grew rich, and in the space of a few years 
became Mayor of Leicester. At his death 
his rich and fat widow continued to carry 
on business as before, but she soon came 
toa bad end. Some thieves tempted one 
of the maid servants to help to rob her. 
The rascals came as guests, and carried off 
some horse-loads of valuables, leaving the 
ground strewn with articles. Mrs. Clark 
trying to raise an alarm, the maid thrust 
her fingers down her mouth and choked 
her. ‘The maid was found guilty and 
burnt alive for this, and the seven men 
were hung in 1613. A servant of the inn 
afterwards bought the bed, cut off the feet 


| to make it fit a low room, and removed it 


to Redcross-street, where it afterwards 
came into the handsof Mr. Alderman Drake. 

But to return to the line of march. 
Richard’s army consisted of two divi- 
sions. The broad-chested archers came 
first, five abreast, their bows at their 
backs, their arrows in their girdles; after 
them came the billmen and the baggage, 
the horse being near the centre, and 
spreading from the w ings; last of all, girt 
by his body-guards, came the frowning 
king, pulling nervously, no doubt as was 
his custom, at the ring on the third finger 
of his left hand, and as he gave orders 


always half pulling out his dagger. 


On the 17th of August Richard left Lei- 
cester in pomp, expecting to meet Rich- 
mond at Hinckley, and passed the night at 
Elmsthorpe, where his officers slept in the 
church: On the eighteenth he pushed 
on to Stapleton, camping on “ the Brad- 
shaws,” and remained there till Sunday 
the twenty-first, when both armies at last 
| came in sight of each other. There is an 
old legend that the day Richard gn 


| out through the south gate of Leicester, 


poor old blind wheelwright, who had 
turned beggar, and sat there waiting for 
alms, heard the clash and tramp of 
Richard’s army, and at once lifted up his 


| voice and prophesied that if the moon 


changed twice the day Richard fought, 
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he would lose his crown and life. And 
so it happened ; for at Bosworth a noble- 
man who blazoned the moon on his banner 
revolted from the king, and fulfilled the 
blind man’s prophecy. There is also an old 
story related by Baker that as Richard rode 
out over Bow Bridge (an old single arch 
bridge over the Soar, near the Black Friars 
convent), probably to avoid the dust and 
crowd of the main army, by accident he 
struck a stone on the bridge with his 
spur, and a “wise woman,” who was there 
with no good wishes, probably, for the 
Yorkists, prophecied that where the king’s 
spur then struck, before night the king’s 
head should be stricken, and so strangely 
enough it fell out. 

On the evening of Sunday the twenty- 
first, Richard removed his camp from the 
Bradshaws to Sutton Cheynell field, about 
half way to Ambien Hill (Saxon, Ein baum), 
one-tree hill, with Bosworth field stretched 
before him. Ambien Hill stands, says 
Hutton, nearly in the centre of the old 
battle-field, about two hundred or three 
hundred yards beyond a spring, still called 
King Richard’s well, which was useful for 
camp cooking. The hill is steep on every 
side, but steeper on the north or Bosworth 
side, and terminates in a rill and bog and a 
flat called Ambien Lees. Richard drew up 
his troops in Sutton Field, and a spot on 
the north end, where he addressed his men, 
still bears the name of Dicken’s Nook. 
The south end of the field by which Richard 
approached is three miles from Bosworth, 
and there is now a wood of some four 
or five acres, about thirty yards from which 
is King Richard’s well. The water of the 
spring trickles down the hill through the 
wood into the rivulet before mentioned, 
and having no channel, sops the soil and 
forms that morass which Henry purposely 


| used to guard his right wing. 


Bosworth Field itself, now partly grass 
and partly tillage, was then entirely un- 
inclosed waste. Richmond approached 
the selected battle field, through what 
was then open country, but is now an 
enclosed lane six miles long. The real 
local name of Bosworth is Redmore Plain, 
from the ferrugineous, and, as it proved, 
ominous colour of the soil; andthe meadows 
on the west, where Richmond encamped 
the night before the battle, are called 
White Moors. 

The field of Bosworth, or Redmore Plain, 
of oval form and about two miles long 
and one broad, is a mile from Market 





Bosworth and Atherston. On the Sutton 
Cheynell and Dadlington side the plain 
is surrounded by hills, the river Tweed 
running at their feet past where both 
Richard and Richmond encamped. Sir 
William Stanley encamped to the north, 
near Market Bosworth, at Hanging Hill 
by Nether Cotton, and as Lord Stan- 
ley remained aloof far towards Stoke 
Goldney on Ambien Hill, the two brothers 
could act by signals agreed on at the secret 
conference with Richmond at Atherston. 
From the White Moors Mr. John Hard- 
wick, who lived at Lindley Hill, led 
Henry’s vanguard down to Redmore Plain. 

Richmond pluced his handful of Cheshire 
archers, led by the Earl of Oxford, in a 
shallow line on his front. Sir Gilbert 
Talbot led his right with his northern men ; 
the left wing, with Lancashire and Cheshire 
men, were under Sir John Savage, and 
Richmond himself rode in the middle 
battle with the Earl of Pembroke, the 
Welsh, the Norman, and the Breton merce- 
naries. On his right wing he had a morass, 
on his left was Shenton brook, and Dad- 
lington brook ran in his rear. 

Richard divided his sixteenthousand men 
into two divisions. His first division, wedge 
shape, was backed by archers, and led by 
the Duke of Norfolk and his brave son 
Surrey. The second, a perfect square, 
winged with cavalry, the Crookback led in 
person. Hisdoubtfulally Lord Stanley, with 
three thousand men, remained far off, as 
did the Earl of Northumberland’s horse. 

The speeches of Richmond and Richard 
are both given by Hall, the chronicler, but 
whether from tradition or imagination is 
uncertain, more probably they were written 
on the conjectural system of Livy. In 
their previous proclamations neither rival 
had been peculiarly polite. Richmond 
had called Richard a “homicide and un- 
natural tyrant,” and, indeed, no historical 
rose-water or whitewash, not even that 
patent paradoxical detergent lately em- 
ployed to cleanse Henry the Kighth, can 
gainsay these appellations. Richard, on 
the other hand, declared that Richmond was 
sold to France, was sworn to surrender Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Mayne, Gascony, and Calais 
to the French king, and was ready to com- 
mit the most horrid murders, slaughters, 
and robberies that ever were heard of in a 
Christian country. According to Hall, 
Richard addressed his ‘faithful and 
assured fellows and most trusty and well 
beloved friends and elected captains” in a 
telling speech, and considering the ex- 
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tremely bad night he had spent in a very 
whirlpool of nightmares, it did him great 
credit. He called Richmond an unknown 
Welsh milksop of no military experience, 
who had hired a mob of beggarly Bretons 
and faint-hearted Frenchmen to destroy 
brave Englishmen’s wives and children. He 
then confessed and repented the deplorable 
crime which he himself had committed on 
ascending the throne, which crime he begged 
them by their friendship to forget. 

“Expel,”’ said the Crookback, “outof your 
thoughts all doubts, void out of your 
minds all fear, and like valiant champions, 
assay whether your enemies can decide 
and try the title of battle by dint of sword. 
Advance (I sayagain), forward my captains, 
in whom lacketh neither policy, wisdom, 
nor puissance. Every one give but one 
sure stripe, and surely the journey is ours. 
What prevaileth a handful to a whole 
realm? desiring you for the love you bear 
to me, and the affection that you have to 
your native and natural country, and 
to the safeguard of your prince and 
yourself, that you will this day take to 
you your accustomed courage and 
courageous spirits for the defence and 
safeguard of us all. And as for me, I 
assure you, this day I will triumph by 
glorious victory, or suffer death for 
immortal fame. Tor they be maimed and 
out of the palace of fame degraded, dying 
without remorse, which do not as much 
prefer and exalt the perpetual honour of 
their native country, as their own mortal 
and transitory life. Now, St. George, 
let us set forward and remember well that 
I am hewhich shall with high avancements 
reward and prefer the valiant and hardy 
champions, and punish and torment the 
shameful cowards and dreadful dastards.” 

Nor was Richmond less explicit. As- 
cending a mount, all armed except his 
helmet, he denounced the rival member as 
a homicide and murderer of his own 
blood and progeny, a destroyer of his 
nobility, and to his whole country and the 
poor a firebrand and intolerable burden; a 
man, moreover, who was actually going to 
marry his own niece, which lady he (Rich- 
mond) had promised soon to make his 
wife. 

“ For truly,” said Henry, “I doubt which 
is greater, the malice of the soldiers towards 
their captain, or the fear of him conceived 
of his people; -for surely this rule is in- 
fallible, that as ill men daily covet to 
destroy the good, so God appointeth the 
good to confound the ill; and of all worldly 





goods the greatest is to suppress tyrants 
and relieve innocence, whereof the one is 
ever as much hated as the other is beloved. 
If this be true (as clerks preach), who will 
spare yonder tyrant, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, untruly calling himself king, 
considering that he hath violated and 
broken both the lawof God and man. What 
virtue is in him which was the confusion 
of his brother and murderer of his nephews? 
What mercy is in him which slayeth his 
trusty friends as well as his extreme 
enemies? Whocan have confidence in him 
which putteth diffidence in all men?” | 

The advance of the _ standards is 
vigorously described by Hall in his | 
Chronicle. ‘ Lord,” he says, “ how hastily 
the soldiers buckled their helms, how | 
quickly the archers bent their bows and || 
frushed their feathers, how readily the bill- 
men shook their bills, and proved their 
staves, ready to approach and join when 
the terrible trumpet should sound the 
bloody blast to victory or death. Between 
both armies there lay a great morass 
which the Earl of Richmond left on his 
right hand, for this intent, that it should 
be on that side a defence for his part, 
and in so doing he had the sun at his 
back and in the face of his enemies. When 
King Richard saw the earl’s company was 
past the morass, he commanded with all 
haste to set upon them ; then the trumpets 
blew and the soldiers shouted and the 
king’s archers courageously let fly their 
arrows; the earl’s bowmen stood not still, 
but paid them home again. The terrible 
shot was passed, the armies joined, and 
came to hand strokes, where neither sword 
nor bill was spared, at which encounter 
the Lord Stanley left Richard and joined 
with the earl.” 

A MS. chronicle in the Harleian Miscel- 
lany quoted by Nichollsin his History of Lei- 
cestershire, expressly tells us that Richard 
had seven score sargents (small cannon), 
chained and locked in a row, and as many 
bombards (cannons), and thousands of 
morris pikes, hagbuts, and muskets. It was 
perhaps just as the battle was joining that 
Richard sent off a hot messenger to Ambien 
Hill, where Lord Stanley still lingered, 
swearing that if he delayed longer he 
would take the head of his hostage, his 
eldest son, Lord Strange. To this fierce 
message Lord Stanley replied carelessly— 

“Tell the king I shall come at fitting 
time; I love the boy, but I have other 
sons. 

On the receipt of this defiant message, 
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that told Richard that he had now three 
thousand more determined enemies, he 
sent for his young prisoner, as the MS. 
says, and bade him make ready for death. 
“T cry God and the world’s mercy,” said 
Lord Strange. “Jesus I take to witness 
that I was never traitor to my king.” 
Then the youth called Latham, one of his 
knights, and said, “ Latham, and ever ye 
reach my country, greet well my gentlemen 
and yeomen; they had a master once, they 
have none now. And this ring give to my 
lady, and if the field be lost by our 
party, take my son and heir and fly into 
a far country.” The vanguard, however, 
had already joined battle, and a knight 
persuaded Richard not to mar the pleasure 
of the execution by haste, but to wait till 
after the battle, and then behead both 
father and son comfortably together. 
Richard, eager to fight, acquiesced, and so 
Lord Strange’s life was saved. 

The battle scarcely needs our pencil to 
paint it. It was short and sharp, but hot 


and fast while it raged. Fast the arque- 
buses must have shot, thick the arrows and 
bolts have flownin counter flights. Savagely 
must the brown bills have cloven down on 
the fluted armour of Richard’s and of 


Richmond’s men-at-arms; many a Welsh 
and Cheshire spear must have splintered 
on Richard’s cognizance, the blue boar, 
blazoned on shield or breast. Whirl- 
ing like windmill arms must the two- 
handed swords of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire soldiers swung round in terrible 
vortexes of wounded men. Many steel 
men must mace and war pick have beaten 
to death, or struck senseless from saddle. 
The Earl of Oxford, afraid of his 
small company being surrounded before 
Stanley and the other waverers could 
join them, now issued a command that 
|| none should move more than ten feet from 
|| his standard. This excited the suspicion 
| of the enemy, whose attack lulled for a 
|| time. The Earl of Oxford then closed 
|| his men together into a sort of battering 
|| ram. It was probably just as Stanley’s men 
moved down like a sword-blade between 
Richard’s vanguard and his rear, that a 
knight—some say the villain Catesby— 
| came to Richard, and urged him to fly on 
| a light, swift horse he had provided for 
|| him. “Another day you may win worship,” 
| he urged. But the wild boar was at bay 
now. According to a writer in the Har- 
leian MS., Richard cried, “‘ Put my battle- 
axe in my hand and my crown of gold on 
my head so high ; for, by Him that shaped 


both sea and land, I will die this day 
King of England, and. one foot will 
I not flee while breath bideth in my 
breast.” He was riding on his white 
charger, probably to help the vanguard, 
when, according to the fine poem of Sir John 
Beaumout, a scout came running up to 
tell him that Richmond, with but a small 
body-guard, was watching the fight from 
some rising ground hard by. One blow 
then might end the battle. “All true 
knights,” he shouted, “follow me, and I 
will soon bring the quarrel to an end. If 
none wiil follow, and all faith is lost, I 
will go and try my cause alone!” There 
| was tightening of belts and closing of hel- 
| mets then as the Dacres, the Scropes, the 
| Rolles and Nortons, the Herons, the Mus- 
| graves, and many other brave northern 
| knights, closed in to follow the king. 
| Foremost among them, behind the Crook- 
back, rode Lovell “ the dog,” and Ratcliffe, 
Ferrers, and Clinton, Catesby and Bracken- 
bury. On the knights that threw them- 
selves before Richmond this desperate 
band swept down with lances, axes, 
and swords, and a fierce hand-to-hand 
fight took place round Richmond’s stan- 
dard. Old Brackenbury closing with 
Hungerford, reviled him as a traitor and 
a recreant. Hungerford replied with a 
savage slash that hewed off a portion of 
Brackenbury’s shield, and would have 
split his burgonet, had not Brackenbury 
stopped it with his mailed hand. Hunger- 
ford then throwing his shield to his squire, 
again struck Brackenbury, and clove 
down the faithful follower of Richard. 
Ferrers drove his spear at Pembroke ; but 
it glanced on his armour, while he himself 
fell dead. Stanley attacked Lovel. Clifton 
seeing Byron, his old friend—but now his 
enemy—sorely wounded, guarded him with 
his shield till he died, and then plunged 
into the melée, in the centre of which now 
shone Richard’s helmet and crown. 

But foremost in the attack Richard 
himself—all the ferocity of his nature 
roused, and maddened with despair, shout- 
ing “Treason! treason! treason!” clove 
a way towards his rival. He ran full butt 
against Sir William Brandon, Richmond’s 
standard-bearer, and ran his spear through 
his body. At a second rush he bore 
down Sir ‘John Cheney, a man of great 
stature, who had placed himself in front 
of Richmond, and got within almost a 
lance’s length of his rival. There is no 
more recorded. Imagine a hundred. war- 
hammers and battle-axes striking at once 
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among levelled spears and glittering 
swords, flashing and splintering, flights of 
arrows, and pelting hagbut shots, while 
amid savage shouts and groans, and the 
roar of bombards, one small, frenzied horse- 
man, with bare head, slashes and hews in 
the midst, though with armour split and 
bloody, and then a last struggle of despair, 
a wrestle of horses, lashing out in a morass, 
a grapple of fallen men; then the crowd 
breaks, and there emerges a rush of flying 
men, and wretches beaten down as they fly, 
in a fierce, scattering pursuit. 

Presently, the pursuers rein in, and on 
a hill near Stoke Golding, Lord Stanley 
places on Henry’s yellow hair the dinted 
crown, cloven from Richard’s helmet, 
and which some soldier had hidden in a 
hawthorn bush. That night, the naked, 
gashed, and distorted body of the Crook- 
back, with a rope round its neck, was 
thrown across the back of a sorry jade 
and carried to Leicester bya faithful 
herald, the head dragging on the ground. 
According to Sir John Beaumont, the 
usurper’s last words had been, “I die 
in the centre of my land.” The soldiers 
had mutilated the body and torn out half 
the hair. The wild boar bad indeed died 
a wild beast’s death. 

The tradition is, that as the corpse, 
thrown across the back of a herald’s 
horse, was carried into Leicester, the 
head struck against a stone on Bow- 
bridge and was fractured. The Grey 
Friars of St. Mary’s Church, Leicester, 
from pity or ostentation, requested to 
bury the body. Whether the corpse was 
exposed at the Blue Boar Inn, the Town 
Hall, close by, or in St. Mary’s Church, is 
uncertain. By King Henry the Seventh’s 
order atombof ‘‘mingled-coloured marble,” 
as Buck calls it, was erected at St. Mary’s, 
with an alabaster effigy of the Crookback, 
and the following epitaph in English :— 

I who am laid beneath this marble stone, 

Richard the Third, possess’d the British throne, 

My country’s guardian in my nephew’s claim, 

By trust betray’d, I to the kingdom came. 

Two years and sixty days, save two, I reign’d; 

And bravely strove in fight ; but, unsustain’d, 

My English left me in the luckless field, 

Where I to Henry’s arms was fore’d to yield. 

Th’ year thirteen hundred ’twas and eighty-four, 

The twenty-first of August, when its power 

And all its rights I did to the Red Rose restore. 

Yet at his cost my corse this tomb obtains, 

Who piously interr’d me, and ordains 

That regal honours wait a king’s remains. 

Reader, whoe’er thou art, thy prayers bestow, 

T’ atone my crimes, and ease my pains below. 

At thie dissolution, the place of Richard’s 
grave became a garden, and there Mr. 

















Robert Heyrick, Mayor of Leicester, 
erected a stone pillar (which Wren saw), 
with the inscription: “Here lies the body of 
Richard III., sometime King of England.” 

Baker describes the tyrant’s grave in his 
time as utterly defaced and overgrown with 
nettles and other weeds. The stone coffin 
became a drinking-trough at the White 


Horse Inn, Leicester ; and, in 1720, the | 
Rey. Samuel Carter, vicar of St. Martin’s, | 
Leicester, describes seeing a fragment of | 
the traditional trough. Throsby, in his | 


History of Leicester, mentions seeing a 
fragment among a heap of bricks and 
stones in the inn-yard. Hutton, who went 
to Leicester in 1718, on purpose to see it, 
says the coflin was destroyed about the 
latter end of the reign of George I., and 
some of the pieces were used as steps to 
a cellar at the White Horse. 

At Bosworth, round the swamp and 
under the hills, round Stoke, and round 
Dadlington, towards Cramhole, deep hol- 
lows in the soil still mark the pits where the 
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dead were thrown, for there fell that day, | 


beside Richard, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earlof Surrey, the Earl of Lincoln, Viscount 
Lovell, Lord Ferrers, Sir Richard Ratcliff, 
and Sir Robert Brackenbury. Anaturalson 
of Richard, tradition says, who was placed 
for safety on a hill near Dicken’s Nook, 


fled, when the battle was lost, and after- | 


wards became a stone-mason. 


Numerous interesting relics of this | 


memorable battle have been found 
various times round Ambien Hill. On the 
site of the Duke of Norfolk’s camp on 


at | 


Sutton-heath, when the wood was cit | 
down in 1748, there were found spears, | 


swords, battle-axes, skull caps, breast- 
plates, and long knives. In 1778 a beau- 
tiful foliated crucifix was ploughed up in 
Bosworth-field ; a pair of gilt spurs, found 
in thesame place, were preserved in Nicholls’ 
time in the church chest at Bosworth; 
a gold seal ring, on which was enamelled 
a white boar and the French motto, 
*‘Honeur et Joie,” and the Welsh or Breton 
name of Thomas Euch, is another Bos- 


worth relic still in the possession of the || 


Duke of Devonshire. A brass thumb-ring, 
found in the same field, was engraved 
with figures of the moon and seven stars. 
Mr. Nicholls also mentions seeing in 
a Lichfield museum a brass ring amulet, 
a beautifully chased cross-bow, 
several swords, evidently, however, of a 
much later date. The spurs have very 
large rowels, and are covered with 
bunches of grapes and figures in high 
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relief. Hutton mentions having found a 
blacksmith, near Bosworth, using an old 
sword-blade for a drill bow; and an old 
woman employing another as a hanging 
spit. Between King Richard’s Well and 
Ambien Hill a sword and a candlestick 
were dug out of a bed of sand. Ina 
gravel pit, near Stoke, a German cavalry 
sword was unearthed; and Burton mentions 
a piece of armour and many large arrow- 
heads being found near the mount where 
Richmond addressed his army. 

Two more traditions of Bosworth, and 
we drop the pall over the Crookback’s dis- 
honoured body. Nicholls mentions in his 
History of Leicestershire, that at the end 
of the last century, in pulling down an 
old wainscot at the house of a Mr. 
Roberts, at Sutton, there were discovered 
some curious old MSS. relating to Bos- 
worth Field. They were thrown aside as 
rubbish and used by the cook for kitchen 
purposes. In these four or five quires the 
writer had noted that Richard lost a 
horse in the bog, and then mounted 
another ; that he clove down Richmond’s 
standard-bearer at a single blow; and 
that, being on the hill with his son, 
when he saw that he was betrayed, he de- 
clared he would die a hero or wash his 
hands in Henry’s blood, calling his rival, 
at the same time, a coward for remaining 
in the rear of his host. 

The hill, near Stoke, where Lord Stan- 
ley crowned Richmond, is forty-three 
acres in extent, and one part of it is still 
called Hollow Meadow, from the soldiers 
holloing when Sir Reginald Bray rode 
up with the battered crown which had 
been found in the hawthorn bush. A 
crown in a bush was afterwards used by 
Henry the Seventh as one of his favourite 
heraldic emblazonments, and it is still to 
be seen on his sumptuous tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. The local Leicestershire 
tradition is, that Henry’s soldiers shouted 
their loudest on Crown Hill, to inform 
their comrades on the field and across the 
valley that the pursuit was over, the 
tyrant slain, the new king crowned, and 
the victory complete. 





WE THREE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Arrer my father had gone away, I 
passed more solitary hours than ever. 
Or, perhaps, I felt their solitariness more. 
One day a widow, who was my only 
intimate acquaintance in the town, came 


to see me. She was a Southern American, 
from New Orleans, of French descent, and 
speaking my language as her mother 
tongue. We made no professions of 
attachment, but we liked each other, and 
I could spend an hour or two in her com- 
pany agreeably enough. 

She found me alone, of course; and she 
found me reading, of course. My house- 
hold duties were always discharged early 
in the forenoon. 

“Do you not feel lonely, sometimes ? 
she asked. “ At your age so much solitude 
must surely be irksome! ” 

“T prefer my solitude. It is voluntary.” 

“‘T comprehend that you do not care for 
the society of these cotton-spinners,” pur- 
sued my friend. “ But, if you could have 
a nice young girl to be a companion to 
you, would you not like that ?” 

I saw that she spoke with intention, and I 
asked her to explain herself without further 
preamble. Her reply was briefly this: 

She had been applied to by a friend in 
the south of England to obtain the posi- 
tion of companion to a lady, or nursery 
governess, for a young girl left destitute 
and unprotected by the sudden death of 
her father, her only surviving parent. 
Captain Bent had, at one time, been an 
officer in the British army, had sold his 
commission, emigrated to Australia, to 
join some relations who were settled 
there, lost in foolish speculations what 
small pittance he had possessed, and then 
returned to England to die: leaving his 
only child, a girl of seventeen, penniless 
and without a relative on this side of the 
| globe. Miss Bent wished to earn her 
bread; but how? She was not qualified 
by education to take a remunerative posi- 
tion as governess; but if she could im- 
prove herself in one or two accomplish- 
ments, she might hope to earn a good 
living by teaching. Meanwhile, she wished 
to enter a family where she might have 
opportunities of learning, in return for 
which she would make herself useful. 
That was the simple story that my friend, 
Mrs. D’Arcy, told me. “When I heard 
that the poor girl wished to perfect her- 
self in French, Madame Lester,” she said, 
“T thought of you at once. AndI resolved 
to ask you if you would receive this poor 
orphan for a while. It would be an act of 
real benevolence. The girl is as innocent 
and helpless as a lamb: and there are 
plenty of wolves in this wicked world.” 

I paused. 

“You have not conceived the idea of 
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receiving Miss Bent yourself, Madame 
D’Arcy ? ” said I, interrogatively. 

“Oh, I receive her! Mon Dieu, my 
dear friend, how would that be possible ? 
I am in a tiny lodging; I have no home 
like yours. You are solitary. You would 
at once be doing a good action, and pro- 
curing amusement and companionship for 
yourself. If you had children, it would 
be different ; but as it is . Think of 
it, pray think of it.” 

I promised that I would do so. It was 
not a thing to be decided on in a hurry. 

I did think of it at intervals all day. I 
could not concentrate my mind on my 
book. I resolved to speak to George when 
he should come home that evening. 

About an hour before our dinner-time 
I received a message from my husband. I 
was not to wait for him. He had an engage- 
ment that evening, and should not have 
time to come home after leaving his place 
of business. Another long evening for me 
alone! It was late when George returned. 
I did not sit up for him; but I heard him 
enter the house and come upstairs, softly 
humming a waltz tune. I pretended to 
sleep as he bent cautiously over me, and 
he murmured to himself, “ Poor girl! 
poor little Désirée!” Always this tone of 
compassion. If I did stand in need of 
pity, whose fault was that P When the 
question framed itself in my mind, I was 
afraid to think further. I was afraid—l 
know not what I was afraid of, but. I know 
that I lay wakeful for hours, with closed 
eyes and a heavy heart. 

The next day at breakfast I announced 
to George that I wished to have a dame 
de compagnie, and had heard of a young 
lady who was likely to suit me in that 
capacity. He stared at me as if he did 
not comprehend my meaning. 

“A companion! You, Désirée! You're 
not serious ?” 

** Quite serious. 


” 


Do you disapprove ? 
“Well, I think it would look rather 
odd—rather absurd.” 
‘Tt would lookoddandabsurd to whom? ” 
“Oh, I know you don’t care what 


’ 


people think——’ 

**That depends on who the people are. 
But, in short, do you forbid me to engage 
this lady ? ” 

“My dear Désirée, ‘forbid’ it? No! 
certainly. You know all I desire is to 
make you happy. Only ——” 

“Only?” 

“Only it seems hard that you and I 
cannot suffice to each other. 


It seems a 


| little disappointing that within two years 
| of our marriage you should need a ‘ com- 
|panion.’ That's all!” 
| I made no answer, but began to hum 
|under my breath the waltz tune George 
had had on his lips when he came home 
|last night. He coloured up in his quick 
| way, and looked hurt and angry. Then, 
|rising from his chair, he waiked to the 
| window, and stood looking out in silence. 
Not a word more was spoken by either of 
us until he was standing by the door, hat 
|in hand, ready to go out to his daily 
| business. Then he said gently, “Do as 
| you like, Désirée. At least let me try to 
make you happy in your own way, if you 
cannot be happy in mine.” With that, he 
closed the door and went out; but returned 
|in a moment to kiss me, and smooth my 
| hair down with his habitual caress. “ Poor 
girl! Poor little Désirée!” he said, re- 
peating his words of last night. Always 
this tone of compassion! For what ? 

I sat down, and wrote a note to Mrs. 
D’Arcy ; and in three days I had a letter 
from Devonshire, written in a pointed, 
English, school-girl hand, and signed Amy 
Bent, announcing her arrival in a week’s 
time. I liked the letter. Stiff and formal 
as was its phraseology, there seemed to 
pierce through, here and there, a little 
| impulsive word, which showed a confiding 
| nature, and which touched me. “I do 
hope you will like me,” she wrote quite at 
the end of the letter before signing herself 
my obedient servant. Poor little thing! 

When I mentioned to George that Miss 
Bent would arrive on such a day, he 
merely bowed his head, and went on reading 
his newspaper. When I began to tell him 
| all. that Mrs. D’Arcy had told me of the 
girl’s history, he listened with bare civility, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, indeed!” once or twice. He 
would take no interest in the preparations 
Imade for Miss Bent’sreception. Ina word, 
the whole subject was a sore one with him, 
and he said as little about it as possible. 

I own to having felt somewhat hurt 
and disappointed at this marked show of 
indifference. He chafed at the idea of my 
having a dame de compagnie—why ' 
Because he did not wish the world we 
lived in to say, “ Look at those Lesters ! 
He is never at home; and the wife, in 
order not to be quite solitary, has engaged 
a companion!” However, I was not to 
be diverted from my resolution. From 
the moment I began to get Miss Bent’s 
room ready, a new interest seemed to fill 
my life. I adorned the little chamber 
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|| with all the pretty, girlish ornaments I 
|| could find. I furnished it with white 
chintz sprinkled with rose-buds. I 
festooned the mirror with white muslin 
| and rose-coloured ribbons. The little bed 
| was a marvel of delicate freshness, with 
| its pink and white cloud of muslin 
draperies. There was a little table with 
| writing materials, and a tiny Japanese 
| cabinet to hold letters. I had no lack of 
| means, and I freely indulged my native, 
|| Frenchwoman’s taste and skill in decora- 
| tion, till “my companion’s ” bed-chamber 
| was the gem of the house. I smiled at 
myself when I caught a glimpse in the 
|| glass, of my earnest face, as I stood look- 
| ing round the room to assure myself that 
| all was complete, and that there wanted 
| no finishing touch to my efforts. 
|  Désirée,” said I to my own face in 
| the glass, “ you are as silly as a child with 
|| a doll’s house. Fi, donc!” 
But I really had almost a child’s 
| pleasure in all my pretty arrangements. 
| And when the hour for Miss Bent’s 
| arrival approached, I began to feel quite 
an exhilaration of spirits in anticipating 
her pleasure at the reception which 
awaited her. Mrs. D’Arcy was to meet 
her at the railway station, and to bring 
her tome. I caught myself every now 
and then glancing impatiently at the time- 
piece in the drawing-room, instead of 
| fixing my attention on the volume of 
Pascal which I held in my hand. At 
length, however, a vehicle stopped at the 
door, and in a few minutes Mrs. D’Arcy 
entered my salon followed by a female 
figure in deep mourning. 

Let me recall Amy’s image as it first 
impressed itself upon me that autumn 
evening ! 

She stood before me, illumined partly 
by the last clear daylight in a pale green 
streak of sky with one silver star in it, 
_ and partly by the glow from a log fire on 
| the hearth. But she shone out in strange 
| contrast, against this background of pen- 
sive twilight. She was like Aurora; the 
| incarnation of morning, with its light, and 
| dew, and freshness; its twitter of birds, 
and its tender rose-bloom. Her tall young 
form was elastic as a flower-stem; her 
head well poised, and covered with a mass 
of shining chesnut hair. Her brilliantly 
fair skin, pink-white, not cream-white, 
was of extraordinary freshness and purity. 
She remained still for an instant, and 
looked at me, with enquiring gaze, and 
parted lips. The expression of her widely 





opened hazel eyes was wholly free from 
self-consciousness. She looked at me, as a 
dog sometimes looks, with a pathetic 
blending of trust and timidity. 

Itall passed in a few moments; but when- 
ever I think of Amy, in the dark, or with 
closed eyes, that is the image of her which I 
see ; that, and never any of the many other 
aspects in which I afterwards beheld her. 

After the first greetings, Mrs. D’Arcy left 
us; and I said, ‘‘ Miss Bent, shall I show you 
your room? You must be fatigued. Tell 
me if there is anything you desire.” 

She followed me up-stairs to the door of 
her little chamber. 1 watched her closely. 
I had received her with politeness, but 
my manner had not expressed any peculiar 
warmth. As I had told my father, I was 
not expansive by nature. And then I 
feared to find her a mere cold English 
girl, taking everything as a matter of 
course. Bnt as soon as she had glanced 
into her room, she gave a cry of surprise, 
and clapped her hands like a child. “Oh! 
Is this for me?” she asked with naive 
delight. 

“Yes; I have arranged your room after 
my fashion. I hope you like it.” 

“Like it? I never saw anything half 
so lovely! It is like a room in a story- 
book! I never expected ” 

She interrupted herself, and turned 
round her beautiful, glowing face, to mine. 
Suddenly she threw her arms round my 
neck, and kissed me, and burst into tears. 
“Please forgive me,” she sobbed after a 
moment ortwo. “I am really of a cheer- 
ful disposition,” added the poor child, as 
if fearing to discredit her qualifications 
for the post she had assumed. “And I 
very seldom cry. But at first, you looked 
so kind, and I couldn’t help a 

I embraced her, and pressed her bloom- 
ing cheek against my pale one. “Cry, 
mon enfant,” I said, “if the tears relieve 
you. I understand.” 

I left her after a short time, and went 
into the salon. It was quite dark, and I 
had lamps lighted, and disposed about the 
room, so as to make it as bright and 
cheerful as possible. There was a blazing 
fire of massive logs on the hearth. I sat 
down in my low chair at the chimney 
corner, and looked at the leaping flames. 

A dumb yearning I had long felt, 
seemed suddenly to be appeased. I think 
it was the mother’s instinct to protect and 
cherish. I was childless. How great a grief 
this was to me, I had never breathed to any 
mortal ear. I had never acknowledged it 
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to myself. The words, as I have written 
them, and as I see them yet wet with ink 
upon the page before me, are the first—per- 
haps the last—articulate expression of this 
hungry sorrow which I have ever made. 
Well—Amy’s innocent, confiding caress 
had touched a deep spring of emotion in 
my heart. Tears—very rare with me—kept 
brimming up into my eyes, and making the 
clear flame hazy. And yet I was happier 
than I had been—oh, for a long time. 

George did not return to dinner again 
that evening. I knew that he stayed 
away chiefly to avoid our new inmate. 
Amy and I had a long talk in the warm 
salon after I had made her eat and refresh 
herself. At least she talked, and I listened. 
She was very frank and communicative 
about herself; and I soon knew all the 
outline, and many of the details, of her 
seventeen years of live. In a very short 
time she dropped the little formal set 
phrases in which she had at first addressed 
me, and which she had evidently taught 
herself as being fitting from a paid com- 
panion to her employer. 

When the time-piece chimed ten o’clock 
Amy started up, and asked submissively, 
“ Must I go to bed now?” 

I told her that she had better go and 
rest herself, and wished her sound and 
peaceful sleep. ‘ Good night, Amy,” said 
I. “TI shall not call you Miss Bent.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she answered simply. 

“Amy is a pretty name. In my 
language it is Aimée. You know what 
that means P, It means ‘ Beloved.’ ” 

“T like to be loved. I have always 
been used to be loved.” 

There was a touch of youthful egotism in 
the little speech; the egotism of a child who, 
as she said, had “always been used to be 
loved.” Well, she was a loveable creature. 

I sat up until George’s return. He 
looked surprised at seeing me, but not 
displeased. ‘“ What, not in bed yet, 
Désirée P?” he exclaimed. “ May I have 
a cigar here, by the fire?” I accorded 
him permission to smoke, and we sat 
silent for a few minutes. ‘“ Well,” said I 
at length, “ you ask nothing ? ” 

“ About what ?” 

“ About Miss Bent.” 

‘“‘ Oh, she has arrived, then.” 

“Yes; she has arrived.” 

He made an obvious effort to say, after a 
a short pause, “TI hope you like her, so far.” 

“ George, she is enchanting. So fresh, so 
naive, so trusting, and so lovely! I have 
never seen such exquisite bloom as hers.” 





“Désirée! Why, I never saw you 
enthusiastic before! I did not know you 
could be enthusiastic.” 

“Tam speaking the sober truth. You 
will see; you will see.” 

I rose to go. George put his arm round 
me, and kissed me. 


half in jest, half in earnest. “ Only don’t 
expect me to fall in love with her also. 
I only hope she may be a pleasant element 
in your life, my poor little Désirée.” 

I was quite anxious that Amy should 
make a good impression on my husband. 
I knew there was on his part a prejudice 
against her to be overcome. 

I was dressed early the next morning, 
and I went and tapped at the door of 
Amy’s chamber. There was no answer. 


* You have fallen in | 
love with this protégée of yours,” he said | 





- 


a 


——————— 


I turned the handle of the door and went || 


in. She lay asleep in her little bed ; sleep- 
ing soundly, with long-drawn, regular 
breath, like a child. She was even more 
strikingly beautiful by the fresh morning 
light, than I had thought her on the pre- 
ceding evening. She made a picture that 
seemed to me absolutely perfect in form 
and colour as she lay with her shining 


brown hair against the white pillow, and | 


her rosy cheek nestled on her folded 
hands. I would not disturb her. She 
was tired with her journey, poor child. I 
withdrew softly, and let her sleep. 

I was obliged to own to myself that 


George displayed anything but disappoint- | 
ment at Amy’s absence from our breakfast | 


table. 
lessly. 


“ Asleep, is she?” he said care- 
“Well, I hope you can make up 


your mind to endure one more téte-i-téte | 


breakfast with me; eh, Désirée P ” 


He was very affectionate in his manner | 
to me that morning, and promised, at my | 
request, to return in good time for dinner; | 
adding however in the same breath, “ But || 
you would have no lack of company, with- | 
out me.” He went away whistling a merry | 


tune. He had a good, though untutored, 
ear for music, and my inefficiency as an 
executant was, I often fancied, a vexation 
to him. 

Amy and I passed that day alone 
together. She had her small wardrobe to 
arrange in her room. I assisted her with 
word and hand, and she was full of admi- 
ration at my dexterity. Later on, when 
my household cares were over for the day, 
and we were dressed for dinner, and sitting 
in the drawing room, she innocently con- 
fessed to me her surprise at finding me so 
notable a housewife. 
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“They told me you were so awfully 
clever!” she said. 

“T trust you do not find me ‘awfully’ 
stupid P” I rejoined, smiling. 

“No; of course. But I mean—I heard 
that you were quite learned, and read 
scientific books, and knew Latin. I never 
imagined you decorating a room, folding 
dresses, or ordering dinner.” 

“ How did you imagine me, pray?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Not half so kind 
and sweet as you really are. I thought I 
should be so afraid of you! Iam generally 
| afraid of strangers at first.” 
| “I wonder to hear you say that, Amy. 
| Persons who have been ‘used to be loved,’ 

as you say of yourself, generally acquire 
| confidence in the kindness of others.” 





| “Ah, but then,” she answered, with a 
|| little of the same childish egotism I had 
| observed in her before, “when you have 
|| been used to be loved by some, you can’t 
| bear the idea of not being as much petted 
| by everybody, don’t you see ? ” 


“And should you care to be petted even 


| although you knew the petting did not 
|| indicate real love, but was only a sort of 
| soft habit which some persons have, and 


which means no more than patting a dog, 
or chirruping to a bird P” 
““Y—yes;” she answered, meditatively, 


| “I think it is nice to be petted.” 


“ Enfant !” 

“ Now I am so happy to be with you! 
But a 

“Go on!” 

“Well, I will; you are so wise, you will 
Do you know, 
the truth is, I am quite nervous at the 


| thought of meeting Mr. Lester.” 


“Nervous at the thought of meeting 
my husband! Why, in the name of 


| common sense P ” 


“T have a fancy—I dare say it is only 
| nonsense—that he won’t like me.” 
| “What put that into your head, petite 
| folle ?” 
| “Tecan scarcely say. Some word which 
| Mrs. D’Arcy let fall, perhaps. Anyway I 
| have the impression. But I shall know in 
| an instant, directly I see him. I always 
can tell whether people like me or not.” 
“Amy, Amy, you upset my gravity 
with that solemn ‘always!’ Do not trust 
to fancies and first impressions. Let facts 
and conduct speak for themselves. But 
for that, some patience is necessary; and 
patience, I opine, is not your strong point, 
mademoiselle ! ” 
| She blushed, and laughed; but made 


an obstinate little move, and held to her 
declaration that she always knew at once 
whether people liked her or not. 

Presently, seeing her eyes turn to the 
piano, I asked her if she played. 

“No; at least very little. 
could play, if you like music.” 

“T like some music. But my taste is 
rather fastidious, I fear. I do not admire 
the dew-drops, and cascades, and diamond 
| showers, which coruscate from the fingers 
of young lady pianists.” 

After a pause, Amy said, timidly, “I 
can sing a little.” 

I bade her go to the instrument and 
sing to me anything she chose. 

“ I only know ballads,” she said, pausing 
with her fingers on the keys. 

“ Bien! Bing a ballad.” 

She began a little song about an absent 
lover and a faithful heart. To me these 
English ballads are all more or less 
alike. This one was insipidly sentimental, 
and with vulgar turns of melody. But 
Amy sang with a full fresh voice like a 
blackbird’s. She had no skill, and only 
small powers of expression ; but the young 
voice thrilled you by its rich sweetness, 
and her excellent ear kept the voice in 
perfect tune. Here, at all events, was a 
means of winning over my husband to like 
Amy! “That is just the kind of singing 
which will please George,” I thought to my- 
self. As I thought so, I raised my eyes and 
saw him standing in the doorway. 

He was behind Amy, and he raised his fin- 
ger to his lips, signalling to me to be silent 
until the song should come to an end. 

“ Thank you, Amy,” I said, when she had 
finished. “ You have a very pretty voice.” 

She rose to leave the piano ; and as soon 
as she stood up, she was able to see 
George’s figure reflected in a mirror above 
the mantelpiece. She flushed scarlet, and 
stopped short on her way across the room. 
“This is Mr. Lester,” I said. “ He did 
;not like to interrupt your song. Miss 
Bent, George.” 

The two saluted each other very 
awkwardly, d Anglaise. Amy sat down 
in a corner by the hearth, keeping her 
flushed face in shadow; and my husband, 
after murmuring a hope that Miss Bent 
was quite well, began to talk to me with 
much more volubility than usual, and 
carefully refrained from a glance at Amy’s 
side of the fire-place. 

Our dinner passed off much in the same 
way. George and Amy spoke to me, but 


I wish I 





scarcely said a word to each other. After 
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dinner George remained in the dining 
room to smoke a cigar, according to his 
custom. I sent Amy out of the room 
before me, and lingered a moment to 
whisper to my husband, “ Well, is it not 
as I said? Is she not lovely ?” 

“Yes; a very pretty girl, certainly. 
But she does not seem very bright: rather 
school-girlish and silly, I fancy. But she 
does sing beautifully !” 

“She has a rich, sweet voice. As to her 
singing 

“ What, isn’t it all right? Well, it pleased 
me. You know I don’t know any better. I 
suppose it is not scientific, Désirée ? ” 

“Tt is totally untrained, mon ami.” 

“I’m not sure but that I like that style 
best. But I dare say you are right all the 
same. I’m afraid she is not up to your 
mark ; not clever enough for you in any 
way, you wise little woman !” 

Wise! That was always George’s word 
for me. It chilled me many a time, and 
seemed to set up a barrier between us. 
Yet it would have been too great an 
absurdity to complain of being called 
wise. Ah, bon dieu, when I look back at 
the past and think of my “ wisdom!” 

I told George to come into the drawing- 
room as soon as he had finished his cigar, 
and promised him another song. Then I 
went away to Amy. 

“ Now, mademoiselle,” said I, “* what do 
you think of the terrible Mr. Lester? ” 

** Oh, he’s very nice.” 

“ Not quite an ogre, eh?” 

“Oh, of course, he is extremely kind, 
and all that. But a 

“But? Allons!” 

“But he does not like me. 
presentiment that he would not.” 

I felt like a mére de famille who has to 
keep the peace between two spoiled chil- 
dren; and I gave Amyalittle scolding for her 
absurdity. She took the scolding meekly, 
and nestled up close to my knees, sitting 
on a low stool beside my chair. 

“ Don’t you dislike me, at any rate,” she 
whispered. ‘I do love you.” 

“Do you, Amy ?” 

“Yes, do. I keep thinking all the time 
how glad poor papa would be, if he could 
know how well off his little Amy is.” 

I could not say, as she had said to me, 
that I had “ always been used to be loved ;” 
and the spontaneous assurance of affection 
was very precious to me. We had some 


I had a 


| 
| 
| 
| 





music when George rejoined us. “Can 
you sing ‘ Home, sweet home,’ Miss Bent?” 


he asked, going up to the piano. She 


|sang “ Home, sweet home,” and several 


other ditties of the same character; whilst 
I read by snatches, and George threw 
himself into an arm-chair and listened 
with thorough enjoyment, closing his eyes 
and nodding his head in time to the music. 
I considered that the evening had been 
successful on the whole. 

Mrs. D’Arcy came to see Amy after a 
day or two. I left her alone with the | 
girl; and she told me afterwards that 
Amy had been profuse in expressions of 
delight with her new home. 

“As to that, my dear Madame Lester,” | 
said my friend, “she could not say too | 
much of the way in which you have 
received her. She took me into her room. 
It is a perfect bijou! Do you think a 
dame de compagnie was ever so treated 
before? You will spoil the child.”’ 

*‘T have no children of my own to spoil. | 
And I suppose a woman must spoil some- | 
thing!” 

**Some women spoil their husbands.” 

“Ah!” 

“And some are 
husbands.” 

“That I should not like at all. The | 
part of enfant gité would fit me very badly. 

I should not know how to play it!” 

“No; you are one of those women who 
would give their bones to be ground into 
bread for the people they love, but who 
have no taste for being patted on the head. 
That is not the happiest sort of woman, 
ma pauvre chére amie.” 

“T dare say not. Meanwhile I must do | 
something more for Amy than patting her | 
on the head. I intend to make her work | 
at French and music. When she leaves me, 
she ought to be qualified to earn her living.” 

“T wonder that you can bear to look | 
forward to her leaving you! She is like 
a ray of sunshine in the house.” 

“ My dear Mrs. D’Arcy, I have long 
understood that rays of sunshine are | 
transitory blessings.” 


spoiled by their | 








Next WEEK will be commenced a 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED, 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


By the Author of “‘ Denis Donne,”’ *‘ No 
Alternative,” &c. &. 
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DR. ROOKE'S CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


ANTI-LANCET COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recoMMENDED 
gtk a aan BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 
All who wish to preserve health, and thus DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


prolong life, should read Dr. Rooke’s “ ANTI-| Author of the “Anti-Lancet.” It has been used with the 
CET ” oF Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine, most ~e> ag = ee Lewy a, 
. , ° 2 * | Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night Sweats, Spitting o 
hich can be had Gratis from any Chemist, or Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all affections of the Throat 
post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concern- | and + a ge am i 
: : * 2 ~ ? Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. -» anc s. each, by all re- 
ng this book, which contains 168 pages, the late spectable Chemists, and wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, 
sminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :| Chemist, Scarborough. 
: . ) > ene -_ *.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
2 4 D ‘ . . ‘ = , . 
It will be an incalculable boon to every person | ., Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,”’ a copy of which 
ho can read and think. can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 


KFATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER, 


As supplied to H.M.’s Government Clothing Depét. 
HIS Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled in 
destroying Fieas, Bucs, Berries, Morus in furs, and every other 
species of Insect. May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1s. and 
2s. 6d. each, or free by pre st, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOMAS KEATING, 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Sosy PURELY TERESLLE BWEOTIOAT, Gach ht ippeaon and 
So » JRE tGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in appearance ant 
TRADE MARK. taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of administering the only 
certain remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. It is a per- 

fectly safe and mild preparation, and is especially adapted for children. 

Sold by all Druggists, m Tins, ls. 1%d., or by post, 15 Stamps, from 


THOS. KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 








PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


,A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to're-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NEKVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies nave failed.’ 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE CHEQUE BANK, LIMITED, 


OFFICES: PALL MALL EAST, AND 124, CANNON STREET, E.G 


The GUARANTEE FUND of £100,000 CONSOLS has been invested in the names of the following 
TRUSTEES. 
Roser Daveuisn, Esq., M.P. | Curnszrt E. Exxison, Esq., J.P. | Samvet Morey, Esq., M.P. | W. H. Suiru, Esq., M.P. 
The cheques of the Cheque Bank supply a new, safe, and universally applicable method of paying and transmitting 
small amounts of £10 and under. 
Each cheque will bear stamped on its face the maximum amount for which it can be filled up, but the maximum 
—— must be previously deposited, and thus noaccount can be overdrawn. Allcheques are crossed and payable only 
er. 
The cheques are supplied in books of ten each, costing 1s., being 10d. Government duty, and 2d. Bank commission. 
APPLICATIONS FOR CHEQUE BOOKS to be made at the offices above, or at any of the following Bankers, where 
the funds of the Cheque Bank will be deposited :-— 
Tue Bank or ENGLAND ; and WESTERN | DimspaLe, Fow.er, Barnarp, & Co. | R. Twinina & Co. 
BRANCH. | Herries, Farquaar, & Co. Witiiams, Deacon, & Co. 
| Giyx, Mis, Currie, & Co. Jay Cooke, McCuLtoca, & Co. - 
ALEXANDER, Cunuirres, & Co. NATIONAL BANK. MANCHESTER AND County Bank. 
ALLIANCE Bank, Limirep. NaTIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF MANCHESTER AND Satrorp BANK. 
Crry Bank. ENGLAND. Union Bank oF ScorLanD 
CowsotipaTep Bank, Limirep. Ransom, Bouverte, & Co. NATIONAL BANK or ScoTLann. 
Additions to this list will be published from time to time. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPrPPss 
COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“THERE are very few simple articles of food which can boast so many valuable and] 
important dietary properties as Cocoa, While acting on the nerves as a gentle stimulant, | 
it provides the body with some of the purest elements of nutrition, and at the same 
time corrects and invigorates the action of the digestive organs. These beneficial effects 
depend in a great measure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late years such 
close attention has been given to the growth and treatment of Cocoa, that there is no 
difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully developed. The singular 
success which Mr. Epps attained by his homeeopathic preparation of Cocoa has never 
been surpassed by any experimentalist. Medical men of all shades of opinion Haye’ 
agreed in recommending it as the safest and most beneficial article of diet for persons 
of weak constitutions. By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the) 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties | 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately. 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack. wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a_ properly noua 
frame.”—On Diet, in the “Civil Service Gazette.” 

“A VIsIT TO Epps’s CocoA MANUFACTORY.—Through the kindness of Messrs. Epis, 
I recently had an opportunity of seeing the many complicated and varied processes the 
Cacao bean passes through ere it is sold for public use; and being’ both interested” and 
highly pleased with what I saw during my visit to the manufactory, 1 thought a bret 
account of the Cacao, and the way it is manufactured by Messrs. Epps to fit it for aj 
wholesome and nutritious beverage, might be of interest to the readers of ‘Land andj 
Water.’”—See Article in “Land and Water.” 

“MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—We will now give an account of the process adopted | 
by Messrs. James Epps and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the 
Euston Road, London.”-——See Article in “ Cassell’s Household Guide.” 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
EACH TIN-LINED PACKET IS LABELLED 
JAMES EPPS & (C0., HOMGEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
48, THREADNEEDLE STREET, anv 170, PICCADILLY; 
Works for Dietetic Preparations, Euston Road, London. 


PREPARERS OF EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, FOR THROAT-IRRITATION, 
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